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Sanctifies the History of Mankind 


7 HAT passed between that lady and the boy is 
K (G not of import. A veil should be thrown over 

"those sacred emotions of love and grief. The 
maternal passion is a sacred mystery to me. What one 
sees symbolized in the Roman churches in the image of 
the Virgin Mother with a bosom bleeding with love, I 
think one may witness (and admire the Almighty bounty 
for) every day. I saw a Jewish lady, only yesterday, with 
a child at her knee, and from whose face towards the 
child there shone a sweetness so angelical that it seemed 
to form a sort of glory round both. I protest I could 
have knelt before her too, and adored in her the Divine 
beneficence in endowing us with the maternal storge, 
which began with our race and sanctifies the history of 
mankind. 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Pendennis, Chapter II. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


HELP IN THIS DISASTER 
E appeal to our fellow citizens, and especially 
to those of our household of faith, to send 
help promptly for the relief of sufferers from 
the great floods in the valleys of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. Contrary to general belief, there are 
no Federal appropriations available for relief. Now, 
as always in fire, famine, pestilence and flood, the 
stricken thousands turn hopefully to the merciful 
hearts of individual men and women. The flood has 
caused damage and suffering far beyond what was at 
first estimated. The President tells us that the five 
million dollars first solicited for the Red Cross must be 
increased. For months after the waters recede the 
fight on starvation and pestilence must continue, and 
a great work of reconstruction must be carried on. 
In our safety and plenty let us hear these calls for help 
and rush to the relief with our dollars. Send directly 
to the American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., or 
45 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., or to your nearest 
chapter, or to any Universalist minister or church. 
George E. Huntley, 
Frederick W. Betts, 
John van Schaick, Jr., 
Commission National and International Relief of 
the T/niversalist General Convention. 
* * 


A NEW EDITOR FOR THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
R. DANIEL A. POLING has accepted the 
position of editor-in-chief of the Christian 
Herald, published in New York City, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Charles M. Sheldon. For some time 
Dr. Poling has been a contributing editor to this 
journal. Dr. Poling, in addition to his work for the 
Christian Herald, will continue as pastor of the Marble 
Collegiate Reformed Church, New York, as presi- 
dent of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, as 
president of the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, as preacher of the young people’s confer- 
ence of the “Federation” every Sunday afternoon, 
and leader of the “drys” of Greater New York. 

This list of services which he renders in addition 
to his new duties as an editor does not prove that the 
task of editing a religious weekly is “‘little.”’ It proves 
that the man doing it is “big.”” We welcome him and 
wish him success. 

The Christian Herald, now half a century old, is 


a unique journal of religion. Its contributions to 
sufferers from fire, flood and famine around the world 
have passed the five million mark. It maintains the 
Bowery Mission in New York, Montlawn, a summer 
home for poor children at Nyack, and the Christian 
Herald Industrial Mission at Foochow, China. 

We congratulate Dr. Poling, the Christian Herald, 
and ourselves as one little part of the Christian forces, 
that the board has secured this big, strong, useful 
man for journalistic work. 

* * 
THE PURPLE FINCH 

UST back from its winter sojourn in Texas or 
Louisiana or Florida, a little bird comes to the 
window where we sit writing, cocks its head 
inquiringly and, reassured, begins cracking and eat- 
ing the seeds of the sunflower. Made brave by the 
example, others follow. For an hour or more they 
keep coming and going, while there comes from a great 
flock of them in the tops of the oaks near by what 
Eugene P. Bicknell calls ‘‘a sweet-toned, carelessly 
flowing warble,” which “bursts forth as if from some 
uncontrollable stress of gladness.’”’ The birds are 

purple finches—Carpodacus purpureus purpureus. 

The one which came to the window last—an adult 
male—was like a sparrow dipped in rose-red wine 
and dried in the light of the rising sun. The little 
lady, gray and brown streaked with white, might 
pass for a sparrow of some humbler sort. But both 
brought with them a breath of air from some far-off 
shore. Both spoke of great distances traversed with 
no apparent fatigue. And both reminded us of the 
nesting season at hand. 

What a thrill it gives us when a wild thing, usual- 
ly hidden, or seen hastily through powerful glasses, 
comes so close that we might almost touch it, and 
lets us see the witchery of its marking and coloring 
and the wonderful grace of its movement. The ob- 
servations of other men then pall upon us, for we are 
making observations of our own. 

We do not like to read of men regarding this 
little visitor as an enemy and going out to attack 
and destroy it. They do take some of the blossoms of 
the fruit trees, but is any one sure that the reckoning 
is against them if accounts are added up? Baynes, 
although a friend of the wild creatures, was a man 
of scientific spirit, and he said that the finches were 
“the greatest. destroyers of the seeds of noxious 
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weeds,” that “they help keep down fifty or sixty 
kinds of injurious plants,” that from 300 to 500 seeds 
of ragweed, pigweed, smartweed, crab grass, etc., have 
been found in the stomach of a single finch. 

Many times has it been proved that man has 
harmed himself immeasurably by attempting to pro- 
tect himself against the alleged ravages of wild crea- 
tures and upsetting the balance of nature. And with 
all the economic factors involved we have the esthetic. 
It will not be of much use to have more bread and 
fruit if we have to eat it at the expense of some of these 
moving choruses from the sky, which lift us above the 
humdrum of life and put us into communion with the 
Great Spirit which looks with loving eye on the spar- 


rows and on us. 
* * 


THE WILLIAMS BEQUEST 


HE late W. H. Williams of Durham, N. C., left 
an estate of about $200,000, the income of 
which is to go to Mrs. Williams for life. At her 

death one-third is to go to the Universalist General 
Convention, one-third to the North Carolina Uni- 
versalist Convention, and one-third to the Woman’s 
National Missionary Association. 

Those who knew Mr. Williams in his relations 
with the Universalist Church recall his quiet, per- 
sistent, courageous service of our cause when it was 
unpopular, and his giving of himself in faithful ser- 
vice. Now he has arranged to have his work con- 
tinued and multiplied for generations to come. 

What he has done is a noble, useful thing. His 
conception of money was that it was held in trust 
from God, and the condition of the trust was that it 
should be made to do all the good it could, in all the 
ways it could, to all the people that it could, for as 


long a time as possible. 
* * 


A HAT IN THE RING 


HE Superintendent of Churches in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and the Province of Quebec, 
the Rev. George F. Fortier of Morrisville, Vt., 

announces this week that he is a candidate for the 
position of Trustee of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. He says that perhaps he is lacking in mod- 
esty, but is impelled to do this for two reasons. First, 
he believes that the rural church and its constituency 
should have a representative upon that board, and he 
believes that there is but one man in the denomination 
who has been in a position to know better the needs 
of the rural church than himself. That man is Dr. 
George D. Walker, of New York. Mr. Fortier says 
that in favor of Dr. Walker he is willing to withdraw 
at any time. As a second reason he cites the fact that 
he has been told “‘that as a Superintendent of Churches 
he is not eligible to become a Trustee of the General 
Convention.”’ He wants to put the matter to a test 
and find out whether this is true. 

In his inimitable, pungent style he says: “Born in 
the United States, he is eligible for the Presidency of 
that nation, and as the child of a Roman Catholic 
father he is eligible to be the Pope of Rome. Why 
this distinction?” 

The Christian Leader has no candidates for de- 
nominational offices. It is strongly of the opinion 


that the candidacy of strong men and women in all 
parts of our denomination may well be encouraged. 
It is a sign of life in the denomination when men of 
the ability of Mr. Fortier are willing to take these 
heavy burdens for the common cause. And the Chris- 
tian Leader does not hesitate to say that there is ab- 
solutely nothing in the contention that a State Su- 
perintendent may not be elected to the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention. 

Without reference to those whose terms are 
expiring, without passing any opinion upon the de- 
sirability or perhaps even the necessity of re-electing 
some or all of them, we are happy to say that we be- 
lieve that both Dr. Walker and Mr. Fortier would 
be co-operative board members, would bring to bear 
upon our common problems the power of strong and 
original minds, and would contribute to the cause a 
moral fiber and loyalty of the finest sort. We welcome 
Mr. Fortier’s letter. Who will be next? 


* * 
DR. HARTMAN AND ZION’S HERALD 


T is hard to believe that great improvement could 
be made in a paper as good as Zion’s Herald, 
the organ of New England Methodism. But 

the issue of April 20 comes to us in a new dress— 
made from new type, with new style, and new make- 
up—and we see a remarkable change for the better. 

Dr. L. O. Hartman, the editor, never stands 
still. His eye is on every department of the paper. 
He deals with the kind of print paper bought and the 
methods used to extend circulation, as well as the 
things which go into the paper. He has astonished all 
of his associates by the number of things he does 
and does well. 

Zion's Herald is on the upward path. This re- 
joices us because of the virile, unselfish, hard-working, 
able editor. It rejoices us more because the paper 
stands for true piety and fundamental Americanism. 
Dr. Hartman is like Roosevelt in his passionate 
insistence upon a square deal for every man, no matter 
how despised or friendless. And he is a true Christian 
in his reverence for God, his love of Christ and his 
service of all sorts and conditions of men. 

We congratulate the Wesleyan Association upon 
the editor and upon the paper. 


* * 


THE NEW UNITARIAN BUILDING 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Christian Register 
we are permitted to republish in this issue 
the account of the dedication of the new Head- 

quarters Building of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, with a cut of the building. 

Neither the well written account nor the good 
picture does justice to this beautiful structure. 

The American Unitarian Association buying for 
its purposes less than an acre of land, at the same time 
bought millions of acres of sky. A spacious faith is 
now in spacious quarters. A religion of far views is 
symbolized by the far views from its windows. 

One way the officers and editors who work there 
look out over the Common and on to the towering 
business buildings and spires of Boston. The other 
way they find themselves in the very shadow of the 
golden dome of the State House. 
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From the walls of the various rooms generations 
of past officers and great preachers, done in oil, look 
down on them. 

It is one of the most commodious and beautiful 
headquarters buildings in Christendom. 

We congratulate Dr. Eliot and his colleagues. 
We congratulate Dr. Dieffenbach and the Christian 
Register staff, who have left their separate establish- 
ment and taken rooms on the fourth floor of the new 

‘ building. 
We pray that the new building may be a center 


of light and leading for years to come. 
* * 


RECRUITS FOR THE RED FLAG 
AVE we “no words of denunciation for the propa- 
ganda of the Reds in the United States?” 
writes a friendly man. Are we not “against 
death threats?’”’ Is our advocacy of the cause of 
Sacco and Vanzetti so blind we “can not see the other 
side?” 

We are glad to answer our friend. We are against 
many things we have not denounced specifically. 
Murder, for example, arson, burglary, slander, as- 
sault and battery, in fact all the crimes mentioned in 
the penal code. Also we are against the conditions 
which breed crime and the environment which makes 
criminals. More to the point, for we claim to be con- 
structive, not destructive, in our attitude, we are for 
churches, social settlements and other agencies which 
show sympathy for the unfortunates, doctors who 
toil in pioneer fields dealing with the criminal, legis- 
lators and citizens fighting for social justice. 

We do not believe it necessary to take strong 
ground against bomb throwing or to advertise the 
fact that we are against violence or incitements to 
violence. The bomb thrower is the biggest ally the 
economic reactionary and standpatter has. There is 
not a progressive step proposed which is not delayed 
by the extremists. 

Yes, we are against the bomb thrower. And also, 
dear correspondent, we are against the smug, self- 
satisfied ‘‘good citizen,’”’ so-called, behind his barred 
doors, whose cruel, contemptuous or panic-stricken 
treatment of other men arouses the blind fury of the 
ignorant and makes recruits for the Red Flag. 

* * 


“THE DOCTOR’”’ 

IR LUKE FILDES, R. A., “the Grand Old Man 
of British Art,” is dead. To the people who are 
cultured in art he is known as the painter of 

celebrated likenesses of the royal family, and other 
works hung in the great galleries of Europe or sold 
to private collectors at a high price. The average 
man thinks of him mainly as the artist who painted 
“The Doctor,’ in the Tate Gallery of London. A 
representative of the Boston Herald, which recently 
’ reproduced this picture, asked an attendant of the 
gallery about the way people regarded the painting, 
and got this reply: “Remove that painting and you 
might as well close the gallery.” 

And why do the people like the painting? Because 
a common human experience is depicted with con- 
summate skill. It shows a room in a humble cottage, 
with a sick child, a young mother overwhelmed with 


despair, a father who stands comforting his wife while 
he keeps his eyes intently on the doctor, and the doc- 
tor himself, a noble looking man, sitting leaning on 
his hand, intently watching the little one, who lies 
in the lamp-light on a pillow placed across two com- 
mon chairs. 

The painting makes a universal appeal, because it 
expresses with fidelity a universal experience. 

Sir Luke Fildes, before painting the picture, we 
are told, took the trouble to buy a cottage in Wiltshire 
and have it set up stone by stone in. his studio in 
London. 

The softening, ennobling influence of one such 
work of art upon the thousands who throng to see it 
is immeasurable. Even the reproductions exert a 
wide influence. 

The lives of men like Sir Luke Fildes do not be- 
long technically to the Christian ministry. The 
work, rightly understood, however, is a work of re- 
ligion. To catch truth and beauty and goodness and 
fasten them in colors so that men may look at them 
for generations to come is one of the great services of 
mankind. 


* * 


WORK WITH TURKEY 


HE Treaty of Lausanne, negotiated with Turkey 
in 1928, probably will be resubmitted to the 
Senate at the next session of Congress. While 


_a considerable majority of the Senate voted to ratify 


last January, the treaty lacked six votes of the two- 
thirds necessary. 

The Administration, it is reported, believes that 
the treaty will stand a better chance in the next ses- 
sion. The broad, generous attitude taken by the 
Turkish Government toward the rejection of the 
treaty has gained friends for Turkey in the United 
States. The American High Commissioner in Turkey, 
Admiral Mark L. Bristal, was able to make temporary 
diplomatic arrangements. 

Twenty-seven of the nations of the world have 


‘ made treaties with Turkey, including all the great 


powers except the United States. 

The code of laws of the old Turkey, which made 
it impossible for Western nations to permit their 
subjects to be tried by Turkish courts, has been 
abolished, and Turkey has adopted the civil code of 
Switzerland, the criminal code of Italy and the com- 
mercial code of Germany. 

The new Turkey has definitely abandoned ideas 
of territorial conquest, insisting, however, strongly 
on control of its own “‘homeland.” 

There is no question now of our recognition of 
the present government of Turkey, because that is 
an accomplished fact. The only serious objection to 
ratification of the Lausanne Treaty is the fact that 
the provinces of Armenia form a part of the terri- 
tory which Turkey claims and over which she rules 
to-day. It is argued that ratification of the treaty 
gives our sanction to cruel treatment of Armenians 
in the past. The growing opinion in the United States 
is that, whatever may be the wrongs of Armenia, there 
is more hope for the future in working with, rather 
than against, the present government of Turkey. 
That view we share. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XVI. 


A Journey to North Carolina 


Johannes 


‘} eter reached 89 degrees, shattering all 
records for hot weather in April. But the 
evening papers had much to say about bliz- 
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zards on the same parallel of latitude out in the far 


West. New England was burning up with a pro- 
longed drought, but the torrential rains and cloud- 
bursts in the Mississippi Valley had broken river 
levees and taken a toll of over 100 lives. Every day 
there is something to make us realize that it is a 
country of great distance and wide variations in climate. 

I had to spend half a day in New York and kill 
two birds with one railroad fare, and as it had been a 
hot, sticky day in the office, I suddenly decided to go 
by boat. In the height of the season it is not ad- 
visable to make such a decision late in the day, for 
the boats are crowded. In April, however, one is apt 
to get something even at the last moment. So it 
was with me. 

We do not find references in literature to the 
kindness of ticket sellers on railroad and steamboat 
lines, but my experience is that, if a person will only 
meet these men half way, there is no end to the 
trouble they will take to satisfy the customer. In 
Boston, my dealings are limited almost exclusively to 
the men at the Back Bay Station of the New Haven 
and the Trinity Place Station of the B. & A., and I 
know them to be patient, honest, efficient and kind. 
To be sure they are human and are often sorely tried. 
If they do not go out of their way to render special 
service to the man who insults and bullies them, if 
they give whatever shade of advantage there may be 
to the man who treats them as a human being, is that 
any more than is to be expeeted? Be all this as it 
may, two men worked hard to find me an outside 
stateroom on the Fall River Line while I hustled 
home to pack my bag, and the room was waiting for 
me on the boat. 

I sailed just after dark and I landed in Rocky 
Mount, N. C., just before daylight. 

As the boat turned southward toward Newport, 
I saw a beautiful reflection in the water—a long sil- 
very beam not as wide or as bright as that made by 
the moon, but very marked, and looking up I saw 
Venus shining almost as if she thought she were “‘the 
lesser light to rule the night.” At Rocky Mount, 
almost as brilliant off in the west, Jupiter was shining 
with a clear and steady light. 

The afternoon run to Washington the next day 
was over the B. & O. This company has put into 
operation on two of the through trains to the West a 
type of coach new to me, with wide seats divided like 
the front seat of an automobile, beautifully uphol- 
stered, and so comfortable that the Pullman Company 
may protest against this free competition. The 
Pullman Company itself seems to be “painting the 
lily,” for it has just started between New York and 
Washington a stateroom sleeping car made up of 
individual rooms equipped with every conceivable 
device for comfort. For my part, in such surround- 


ings I should miss the good old upper berth, the 
fatherly old porter watching over his children, and 
the variegated assortment of snores in every key. 
But my fellow passengers are clamoring for these 
rooms, and they are sold out every night. 

It is not far from Washington to North Caro- 
lina. I left at 9.40 p. m. and at 4 a. m. I was called 
to be ready to get out at 4.25. It was a short night 
but a refreshing one. 

Rocky Mount is a railroad center with 22,000 
people, lying northeast of Raleigh, the Capital, and 
on the low, level coastal plain. It is named on the 
same principle as is Pink Hill, which is neither pink 
nor a hill, and Red Hill and Rose Hill. Rocky Mount 
is neither “rocky” nor a “mount.” 

Leaving my bag with a sleepy porter at the hotel 
about 4.30 a. m. I sallied out into the lovely night— 
the moon past the full, not long up above the eastern 
horizon. In an all-night lunch room I found hot 
coffee and cheer and companionship. When I finished 
and went out again at 4.45 that trembling, misty 
change had come to the night which indicates the 
approach of day. There was a chance for a good walk 
and a glorious sunrise. Instinctively I got on the 
route I had followed years before out to Mrs. Win- 
stead’s plantation—up the Main Street and south- 
west along Sunset Avenue. It was sunrise avenue 
before I got back—hbeautiful, detached homes big 
and small, bungalows and mansions lighted up with 
the first beams of day. The trees seemed no farther 
out than in Washington, but the rosebushes—red, 
pink and yellow—were in full bloom. At the Tar 
River, a mile or so from town, I stopped and watched 
the intake of the water works, for the town gets its 
drinking water from the “Tar” and filters it. Then, 
leaving the boulevard, I swung back to town over an 
old narrow guage railroad used to bring out logs from 
a point eighteen or twenty miles up in the country. 
There were pine woods and negro cabins along this 
route, with mocking-birds singing gloriously on 
telegraph poles and pig-pens, cat-birds curiously 
chasing me along to see what I proposed to do, a 
brown thrasher trying to keep out of sight, and some 
warblers up in the tops of tall long-leafed white 
pines and tall maples. There were also bird calls 
and songs I did not know. Just as important as bird 
glasses to see the delicate markings, is it to know what 
the different birds say. 

Arriving so early in the morning entirely un- 
announced, I was able to settle myself at the hotel 
and escape some of the lavish Southern. hospitality. 
This may sound ungracious, but when one reads the 


long news story in this issue about Rocky Mount one 


may realize that I had to be free to eat, sleep and write 
when I would. 

One thing I proposed to do was to walk out to 
Mrs. Winstead’s plantation, about two miles from 
town. After a long noontime siesta, I started. Pass- 
ing the water works again, I made inquiry at a gaso- 
line filling station, and found that I could go by the 
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boulevard or by a wood road. The latter was all that 
it sounds like—meandering past cotton fields, near 
negro cabins, and through woods which had been 
partly cut off and had grown up again. Over at one 
of the cabins I disposed of two bananas in my pocket, 
which I had brought along as an emergency ration 
One needs no such things in the Carolinas. Two little 
piccaninnies came at my call and took them—at first 
almost overcome with wonder and then with bliss. 

There were masses of red and white clover in 
full bloom, tangles of red honeysuckle, wild pink and 
white azalea, the white blossoms of the wild black- 
berry and millions of bluets. On the north side of 
the woods, the oak leaves had just started to come 
out and were a combination of exquisite gray and 
pink. Off in the woods there were the dogwoods in 
full bloom, and yellow jasmine climbing the trunks 
of the pines. A cardinal came and sang for me while 
I sat down near a pitch pine stump. No, not on the 
stump. I know too much for that, but I ran my 
finger over it and tasted the resin. There is no wilder 
flavor in the woods, none more typical of North 
Carolina and of the “Tar Heels.” It was too early 
for another citizen of North Carolina to be out— 
Mr. Chigger. About him the president of the Uni- 
versalist State Convention, Mr. Williams, recited a 
poem well worth printing if we only had the text. 

The Winstead plantation is one of the few old 
places which have not been divided up. The big old- 
fashioned white house, to which rooms have been 
“added on” three times, stands in the center. Back of 
it there are the cow stables, the mule stables, the 
sheep house, paddocks around them and lanes to 
the pastures, and many other buildings. The hogs had 
a beautiful little grove to themselves. Three or 
four different varieties of pure-bred chickens had their 
separate sheds and yards—off on one side the Rhode 
Island Reds, on another the white Wyandottes and 
still farther the beautiful barred Plymouth Rocks, 
which hold their own bravely against all the newer 
breeds. One pen with several hundred young “Rocks” 
crowding up to be fed was about as beautiful a sight 
as I’ve seen in some time. Forty of them were sac- 
rificed for our banquet at the church, and they main- 
tained the highest traditions of their kind for tender- 
ness and juiciness. 

In the house itself were more rooms than I can 
name—front rooms and hall and side rooms with big 
fireplaces, the office and bedroom of the mistress with 
another fireplace, winter dining-room, summer din- 
ing-room, creamery with stone jars full of thick cream, 
kitchen, vegetable kitchen, and another place where 
stood an enormous tub in which lay a whole hog (a 
pure bred Hampshire) soaking in cold salt water in 
preparation for the barbecue. All that night the 
expert colored man had him cooking out doors. 
“Cook him slow,” he said, “so he won’t burn and be 
done all through.” That is what he was when the 
big Winstead truck carried him to the church on Sun- 
day for the barbecue feast. 

There was a tea out at this old place Saturday 
afternoon for all the people who had come to the 
dedication. Cheerful fires were snapping in every 
room and it was cool enough to enjoy them. Every- 
body was foot free to wander over the house or over 


the plantation, take tea in the parlor or watch the 
overseer drive in the mules. Then too there was 
syllabub, made by Mrs. King from Washington, out 
of what I know not. All I can say is that it was white 
and soft, a cross between ambrosia and nectar, and 
with a delicious flavor I could not identify but which 
seemed to carry one back along the pathway of the 
years to days gone forever. There was the excitement 
of a fire—apparently in one of the cabins, but in real- 
ity in the brush near by—and the rush of the planta- 
tion fire departments, negroes with shovels and hoes 
running from all sides. There was the meeting of 
Universalists from North and South, happy con- 
versations, fine fellowship. Best of all was the ciznce 
to see the hostess on her own broad acres, doinz the 
honors in her own great hall, leaning a little more 
heavily than we liked to see on her stout cane, but still 
in command. 

Mr. Hamner Winstead called up his overseer for 
us to see. He was a fine gray-haired negro. ‘He 
knows more about the place than I do myself,” said 
Mr. Winstead. His folks before him were slaves in 
the family, and this man prefers to live his life with 
those who know and appreciate his sterling worth. 

One of the most beautiful holly trees I have ever 
seen stands in the front yard of this fine old place. 
Mrs. Winstead told us that when she came here as a 
bride the men were clearing up the yard. Alongside 
of a huge pine stump was the holly shoot and they 


' started to tear it out to get rid of the stump. At her 


urgent request they left both stump and holly. In 
the process of time the stump disappeared and the 
holly became a magnificent specimen of its kind. 

There is a touching family loyalty among these 
Southerners. From far and néar came the kin for the 
dedication of the church described in this issue. Every 
grandchild of Mrs. Winstead was there, many of 
the nephews and nieces, all of her sisters. The grand- 
children might have strayed off into the Episcopal 
fold in this community or that, but they would not 
fail the grandmother when her church came to be 
dedicated. 

Nineteen years ago I went down to the old 
plantation to officiate at the wedding of one of the 
daughters. Back she came from her home far away 
in the western part of the state, to give her musical 
talent and education for the great event. ; 

I did not stay at Mrs. Winstead’s house, but the 
Northern delegates who did are still talking about 
the meals. Breakfast, for example, gave them fruit, 
cereal, not jugs but big pitchers of cream, and coffee. 
After this Mrs. Winstead gave the order: “Now bring 
on the breakfast.”” There were great platters of ham 
and gravy, other platters of eggs, poached or fried, 
hominy grits, spoon bread, hot rolls and stacks of 
griddle cakes and syrup. 

Sunday night when we packed up to go away, we. 
found that some of us had reservations on a sleeper 
which was coming up from Wilmington and others 
on a sleeper coming up from Newbern, both getting 
in at 11.25 and then waiting to be picked by Num- 
ber 82, the Palmetto Limited from Florida, at 12.25. 
When we reached the station we were told that the 
Wilmington train had gone into the ditch down the 
line and that the Newbern sleeper was blocked by it. 
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One of the Winstead ‘“‘in-laws,’’ however, was head 
mechanic in the big shops. He had the chief train 
dispatcher call up the Palmetto Limited down the line, 
ascertain in just which section there was room for us, 
and they were ready for us when the train came in. 
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That turning out at midnight to see the party off 
after having entertained them for three full days was 
the keystone to the arch of hospitality and kindness. 
There is a little special texture and color to the Uni- 
versalism of North Carolina. 


Thirty-Seven Years in Coming 


SHE Universalist church at Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina, built under the joint aus- 
pices of the North Carolina Convention of 
Universalists and the Woman’s National 
Missionary Association, was dedicated on Sunday, 
April 24, in the presence of Universalists from all 
parts of the state and visitors from outside. Dr. 
John Murray Atwood, President of the General Con- 
vention, preached the dedication sermon. Dr. John 
Smith Lowe, General Superintendent, made the 
dedicatory prayer. The Rev. Leon P. Jones read the 
Scriptures and the Rev. O. F. Alvord, local pastor, 
led the service of dedication, which was performed by 
the people themselves. The Rev. Roger F. Ktz, 
General Secretary, conducted the communion ser- 
vice, which followed immediately, assisted by the 
following members of the church as deacons: Hamner 
Winstead, W. O. McArthur, Paul J. Smith and J. R. 
Miller. The church was packed to the doors, probably 
250 people being present. 

Great sentimental interest attached to the com- 
pletion of the edifice, as it marked the fulfilment of a 
life-long ambition and desire of Mrs. M. O. Win- 
stead of Rocky Mount, a Pitt County, North Caro- 
lina, woman and a Universalist by birth. Mrs. 
Winstead, who lives on a large plantation on the out- 
skirts of Rocky Mount, secured a lot thirty-seven 
years ago as a site for the church. Through her faith 
and hard work, at last a preacher was settled, a 
church organized, and eventually, with the aid of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, a church 
has been built. 


The Church 


The church is built of brick, with green slate roof, 
and stands on the corner of Marigold and Raleigh 
Streets, Rocky Mount, only five minutes’ walk from 
the Atlantic Coast Line Station and close to the new 
city high school, now under construction. It is of 
early New England colonial architecture. Plans were 
drawn by John P. Koch, a Rocky Mount architect 
and a graduate of Columbia University, New York, 
who with the limitations of lot and cost has done 
exceedingly well. For reasons of economy it was 
necessary to make living quarters for the minister 
above the church. This he succeeded in doing by 
using a steep pitched roof and half-concealed dormer 
windows, so that he achieved a light, eight room 
apartment, with bath, well arranged, without sacri- 
ficing in the slightest the dignity of the building. 

The lot is 90 by 50 feet, the church 82 by 38, the 
church auditorium 36 by 23, with seats for 109. 
The social room, 26 by 17, with seats for seventy-five, 
is arranged to be thrown into the church, making the 
total seating of these two rooms 184. On special 
occasions 210 can be seated. The finish of woodwork 


and pews is dark walnut, which shows up well against 
the white plaster walls. The church is heated by 
steam, and there are large cheery fireplaces both in 
the pastor’s study downstairs and in the upstairs 
apartment. There are kitchens, pantries and toilets 
in connection with the social room on the main floor. 
The architect added a one-car fireproof garage. The 
cost, including furnishings, dishes, etc., was $18,000. 
The piano, which is extra, is being paid for by money 
raised by Mrs. Alvord, the minister’s wife. Few 
churches of any denomination are built which suit 
the people responsible as well as this church seems 
to suit national officials and local constituency. 


Prominent Guests 


The meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention in Washington April 25 and 26 
made it possible for the President of the Convention, 
the General Secretary, and the General Superintend- 
ent to be present. The following representatives of 
the Women’s National Missionary Association also 
attended: Past presidents, Mrs. Theresa A. Williams 
of Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Ethel M. Allen of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; past board member, Mrs. George 
EK. Huntley of Boston. Present officers—Mrs. James 
W. Vallentyne, Portland, Me., president; Mrs. Jose- 
phine B. Folsom, Gardiner, Me., vice-president; Mrs. 
Persis C. Shedd, South Portland, Me., treasurer; 
Mrs. Aurora B. Somers, Urbana,-:Ill., in charge of 
Southern Work; Miss Alice G. Enbom, Attleboro, 
Mass., in charge of the Headquarters office. With 
this party were Mrs. Eva T. Folsom and Mrs. Hattie 


_ Price of Medford, Mr. Henry E. Williams of Wash- 


ington, D. C., and Mrs. Leah I. Lapham of Providence, 
Rel: 

Many beautiful homes of Rocky Mount were 
thrown open to these visitors, and to visiting Uni- 
versalists who came from all over the state, and for 
the first time many of these Northerners came to 
appreciate the beauty and bounty of true Southern 
hospitality. 


The Dedication 


Dean John Murray Atwood took as his texts 
“God hath made of one blood all nations of men’ 
(Act 17 : 26), and ‘‘Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherein Christ has made us free’ (Galatians 5:1). 
He said in part: 


“The people of this community and the W. N. M. A. have 
built this attractive church home and temple to cultivate the 
religious life. All religious activity has to be spontaneous, the 
natural expression of the heart, or it is not religion. Why one 
church more in this city? The thing which differentiates one 
church from another is what it holds up to worship. If you wor- 
ship sordid and brutish things you become sordid and brutish. 


‘If you worship pure and noble things, you become pure and 


noble. We are distinguished by ideas, by principles, by the very 
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God we worship. In the past, these principles have been derided. 
The Rev. L. C. Brown, a pastor in Albany, N. Y., tells how a 
man once asked, ‘Who are Universalists?’ and got this sneering 
reply: ‘Go down this street, turn into that little side street, make 
your way down the next alley, and you will come to a conven- 
ticle and above the door you will read the words “‘God is love.” ’ 
The day has passed when men sneer at the sentiment, God is 
love. 

“Universalists always have stood for religious liberty. Our 
fathers were ‘come outers,’ and when they came out, they brought 
their faith in the Bible, in Jesus Christ and in religious liberty. 
They understood that freedom is the very condition of the re- 
ligious life. They did not seek liberty as an end but as a means 
to an end. Unless a man is free his religion is formal, external, 
hypocritical. We oppose all claims of the church to tell us what 
to do, all claims of creeds to be binding, because they infringe 
on liberty, and by as much as they infringe on liberty they de- 
stroy genuine religion. There is no immorality or irreligion in 
not believing what some other person believes even if he is right. 
The immorality comes in when men say they believe what is 

‘not in their hearts. There is something more valuable than 
knowledge of the truth. It is liberty to stand for it. 

“T was asked what doctrine which I believe I would be 
willing to give up for the sake of Christian unity. I said, ‘Not 
one.’ I do not believe in giving up what one believes. The one 
true basis of unity is the basis laid down by our Commission on 
Comity and Unity—the acceptance of the Christian way of life. 
IT regard that as an epoch-making doctrine. For the first time a 
church has laid down as a principle for fellowshiping other Chris- 
tians, the acceptance only of the Christian way of living. If 
that is making doctrine a non-essential for fellowship, it is not 
making doctrine a non-essential to you individually. You are 
to hold and I am to hold the doctrine we believe. But, we add, 
we will walk with all men of different doctrine who will accept 
Christ as the way. We said to the world, not only is this our 
position but we are willing to act on it. We have not yet voted 
upon it as a church, but our official board has accepted it, and it 
marks a great step forward in Christian living. Some say: “It 
is weakening to us as Universalists. It means our going out of 
existence.’ I say that a church which is willing to nail that 
banner to its masthead will find it a source of strength, not weak- 
ness. 

“We stand also as opposed to the external authority of any 
book in determining for us what is true and right. We believe 
in the Bible, we love it, but the day has passed when any man 
can quote a Bible text as a clincher in an argument. Years ago 
an Orthodox minister received a warning to preach more of the 
doctrine. He took the text: ‘These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment.’ He said he would preach endless hell, but that his 
heart cried out against it. Universalists were come outers be- 
cause of that doctrine. They objected to the idea of God in- 
volved in belief in endless punishment. They said that if there 
were such a God they would not believe in Him, and one thing 
such a God could not do would be to make them worship Him. 
They believed in a God of goodness. And one test they applied 
was what they would do themselves. If their hearts cried out 
against a thing as cruel they knew that a perfect God would not 
doit. They applied the test of Jesus, who again and again asked, 
‘what man of you’ would do this or that, and then applied it to 
what God would do. While this is our gospel, and while we hold 
the ideas of God our fathers held, we hold totally different ideas 
about how God works. 

“The old idea of a God outside of the universe who now 
and then visits it to interfere has passed. The result of this be- 
lief was to make people look outside for help. James saw this 
when he said, ‘Such men, if they wanted to find God, gave up, 
did nothing and looked to God for everything.’ The new idea of 
God inside His universe makes us look within. We know that 
we must do our part if God is to work in us. 

“Universalism is the most difficult faith in the world. It 
is the hardest thing there is to be a brother to all men—not to 

mankind in general, but to this man or that.” 


Afternoon Service 


The speakers at the afternoon service were 
Mrs. James W. Vallentyne and the Rev. Roger F. Etz. 
The Rev. John T. Fitzgerald of Seven Springs offered 
prayer. Mr. Alvord conducted the service. The 
Rev. Tom E. Walters of the North Rocky Mount 
Tees Church spoke for the Ministers’ Association. 

e said: 


“Tt gives me keen pleasure to be here. I bring words of 
greeting and welcome from the Ministers’ Association. Another 
representative welcomed you to the communityrlife. I weleone 
you to the religious life. I congratulate you on this beautiful 
temple erected to glorify God. It is a wonderful piece of ar- 
chitecture and I trust it will be all you anticipate in the service 
of God. Ispeak for a moment of ‘The Wise Master Builder.’ He 
takes as a foundation Jesus. ‘Other foundation hath no man than 
this.’ He adds the spirit of sacrifice. He builds for the future 
as well as the present. He dedicates himself to the service of 
the needy sons of men. May the Lord bless you and keep you, 
the Lord make His face to shine upon you and be gracious to 
you. The Lord lift up the light of His countenance upon you 
and give you peace. May God’s richest blessing rest on your 
pastor and upon his people.” 


NEW CHURCH AT ROCKY MOUNT 


Mrs. Vallentyne spoke effectively on “The Value 
of the Church,” illustrating the address by references 
to her own life. The church had given her some of 
her finest early impressions, brought into her life a 
Sunday school teacher who had influenced her for 
good, given her the Christian Endeavor Society, 
brought her comfort when her mother died, helped 
her bring up two younger brothers, one of whom has 
been a Congregational minister for twenty years 
and the other a devout layman. 

Then she said: 


“There are three things I especially would like to see in this 
new church. I’d like to see every family this week choose a 
family pew and then week after week keep it full. I’d like to see 
all who come into this church help support it and give as much 
as they can, not as little as they can. Id like to see here a re- 
ligion that is intelligent, which will train the boys and girls so 
that all the science of the colleges will only deepen their faith. 
I’d like to see inscribed here the motto of Dr. Albert Palmer. 
When he was building his ‘Church in a Garden,’ at Honolulu, a 
church where many faiths united, Mr. Cram of Boston, the famous 
architect, came to him and said: ‘Above the altar I have sixteen 
spaces for sixteen letters. Will you choose an inscription for 
that space?’ Dr. Palmer studied a long time, and then gave Mr, 
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Cram what he called the best sentiment for any church: ‘Love 
never faileth.’ ”’ 


The Rev. Roger F. Etz took as his text: ‘“But we 
thought that this was he who was to have redeemed 
Israel.”” He spoke of Jesus as a failure, but the most 
magnificent failure of history. He cited the current 
opinion that Christianity is a failure, and then pointed 
out the ways in which the little part of Christianity 
that the world has been willing to try has been a 


success. « 
He said in part: 


“We see men pursuing everything except what Jesus said 
was the way of life. You see the things he set up pushed aside 
and disregarded. You hear of wars and rumors of wars. Any 
one can piece together the blackest kind of picture from current 
newspapers and magazines—the chaos in China where Christian 
forces have been at work for a hundred years, the increase of 
crime and lawlessness. People do not realize, however, the prog- 
ress we have made. Always we are lamenting the good old times. 
A friend had sent to him an old clay brick dug up by one of the 
exploring parties in ancient Babylonia. Experts deciphered 
the inscription, which read: ‘Alas! Alas! times are not what 
they were.’ In spite of failures this is the greatest generation 
of the world’s history in which to be alive. 

“We sometimes commiserate ourselves because of our re- 
sponsibilities. It is because of these responsibilities and the 
opportunities we have to put the gospel into practise that I say 
it is the greatest time of history. We have tried everything else 
in the world. Now we must try Christianity. In the past war 
has been accepted as inevitable. This is the first generation to 
stand up and proclaim that war is not the natural, inevitable 
way to settle international disputes. Not so long ago capital 
and labor were believed to be inevitably antagonistic. This is 
the first generation to proclaim that capital and labor have some- 
thing in common. Think of the challenge of an age in which 
men are beginning to say, ‘Some of these age-long problems can 
ke solved and will be.’ This church stands as a monument to 
that faith which believes that the conquest of love is inevitable. 

“Dr. Gordon of Boston in his Autobiography said, ‘Univer- 
salists have pinned their faith on the moral character of God.’ 
I would add, ‘They have pinned their faith on the certainty of 
spiritual law.’ Our own poet Henry Nehemiah Dodge put it: 


“ ‘But when all of those have failed for lack of love 
Try love, the mightiest of them all, and win.’ 


“Put love into practise in your individual relations, find the 
abiding Christ, and see how quickly the Kingdom will come.” 


Dr. Lowe at Night 


The church, which had been crowded in the 
morning and well filled in the afternoon, was filled 
again at night. Mr. Alvord presided. The Rey. 
George Wood of Kinston read the Scriptures and the 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell of Sunburst offered prayer. 

Dr. Lowe said in part: 


“A wonderful, resplendent day, full of notable events, wise 
and eloquent utterances, is passing into history. We have been 
almost uninterruptedly on the Mount of Transfiguration. Our 
minds have been challenged and illuminated, our emotions 
stirred, our wills have been moved. I am sure that life in this 
community, in this church, and in the hearts of the individuals 
present, will never be quite the same again because of what has 
been said and done here. Whatever else may be forgotten, I 
am sure that the recollection of that beautiful violin solo by Mr. 
Alvord and the noble eloquent prayer from the lips of our be- 
loved sister who labors so devotedly in Sunburst, will never 
vanish from our memory. 

“We have, with fitting ceremonies, dedicated a church to 
the worship of God the Father, and to our idea of altruistic 


service of man. We have dedicated the church to the idea that 
man is a child of God, that he has in him a spark of the divine life, 
which is imperishable. We have dedicated a church to the great 
central thought that this universe is a spiritual institution, and 
that in the life of the race there is a moral quality which responds 
to a spiritual appeal. In these statements you find the sum and 
substance of my address to-night, for I am to speak on ‘Funda- 
mental Religious Faith.’ 

“Listen to a few words from the lips of one who spoke with 
something of authority: ‘There is one God, Father of all, who is 
above all, through all and in all.’ ‘God is love.’ ‘Love never 
fails.’ “The first and greatest of all the commandments is this: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy mind and with all thy strength, and the second is like unto 
it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them, 
for this is the law and the prophets.’ 

“Tf we were to lose all else that is in the Bible, but by some 
stroke of good fortune could retain these sentences that I have 
quoted, the loss would be serious but we would have everything 
necessary to the vital working faith that Jesus bequeathed to 
man. In these sentences we have the heart of the religion of 
Jesus, as distinguished from the religion about Jesus on which 
countless volumes have been written. Jesus never insisted upon 
any other tests of discipleship than the tests contained in these 
simple phrases: ‘If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me.’ We have here an 
insistence upon a certain quality of life. To-day we call it the 
Christlike life. That in substance is the test put out by the 
Joint Statement of the Congregational and Universalist com- 
missions. It means that on this great basic principle we will 
stand with our fellows and welcome to it all who will come, and 
leave men to think as they will about those things which divide 
us at the present time. 

“What did the disciples believe? They believed in the wis- 
dom, the power and the love of God, and in Jesus as the personi- 
fication and interpreter of God. There is no evidence that they 
believed anything else, and as a matter of fact nothing else was 
necessary. This is what I mean by ‘Fundamental Religious 
Faith.’ Our creeds divide us. Our fundamental religious faith 
unites us. I say that this is all that is necessary, but that this 
much is necessary. 

“Tf the followers of Jesus in many ages had been asked to give 
their fundamental religious faith they would have used some of 
these phrases: ‘Belief in the Genesis story.’ ‘Belief in everlasting 
punishment.’ ‘Acceptance of predestination or foreordination.’ 
‘Belief in the certainty of the final salvation of all men.’ 

“T am not discussing the soundness or unsoundness of any of 
these beliefs. All I am saying is that when Jesus was called upon 
to state what was indispensable he ignored all of these questions. 
He planted himself on the solid rock of the first two great com- 
mandments. This is fundamental religious faith. 

“Mr. Htz, in his strong and beautiful address this after- 
noon, has reminded us that we are not far from Easter. Closely 
related to our belief in God the Father is our conception of im- 
mortality. When you part company with your belief in per- 
sonal immortality you part company with other fundamental 
religious belief. When I talk about belief in God the Father I 
am not talking about the existence of power at the heart of the 
universe. The existence of that power at the heart of the uni- 
verse is not a matter of belief. It is a matter of knowledge. 
That this power possesses intelligence, will and love is a matter 
of religious belief. Belief in such a power leads to belief in im- 
mortality. Destroy either of these great beliefs and you destroy 
the other. When Lyman Abbott was told that he was ‘living in a 
fool’s paradise’ because he believed in personal immortality, 
he replied: ‘It may be so. It may beso. But even if it be so I 
had rather live in a fool’s paradise than live in a fool’s purgatory. 
That is the only alternative. I am going on to believe in things 
that help me overcome my temptations, bear my sorrows, and 
meet my disappointments with faith, hope, sweetness and cour- 
age.’ We dedicate this church to these fundamental beliefs.” 
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The Opening Days 

The church was formally opened with a recep- 
tion on Friday, April 22, at which eighty people were 
_expected, but where two hundred came. The church 
was beautifully trimmed with dogwood, azalea and 
wild yellow jasmine. Refreshments were served. 
The pastors of the largest Presbyterian, Baptist and 
Episcopal churches were present. On Saturday, 
April 23, a joint meeting was held in the church of 
the national officers present, the State Convention 
Board and the clergy of the state. The North Caro- 
lina Universalist ministers present were the Rev. 
Harry L. Canfield, who had to return for his own 
services at Greensboro on Sunday, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Leon P. Jones, the Rev. Hannah J. Powell, the Rey. 
George Wood and the Rev. John T. Fitzgerald. 

In the afternoon Mr. Hamner Winstead, Mr. Paul 
J. Smith, Mr. Robert Wimberly, Mr. John Miller, 
Mr. Reading Bullock and Mr. Arnold Simonson came 
with automobiles and took out-of-town guests for a 
beautiful drive. The party saw the business and 
residential districts of Rocky Mount, city library, 
hospitals, principal churches, Confederate monument, 
country club, etc. They drove through a beautiful 
tract of fifteen acres of land including the picturesque 
rocky gorge and falls of the Tar River, just taken over 
by the city for a public park. They drove also out 
several miles to the general shops of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railway, which cover twenty-five acres, 
and saw the Atlantic Coast Line Hospital. Then the 
entire party were taken along beautiful Sunset Avenue 
to the large plantation of Mrs. M. O. Winstead, three 
miles from the heart of the city, where they were 
entertained at tea. Mrs. Winstead was assisted 
by her sister, Mrs. George B. King of Washington, her 
daughters, Mrs. Bullock, Mrs. Gupton, and Miss 
Lizzie Winstead, and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Hamner Winstead. 


Complimentary Banquet 

The Rocky Mount church gave a complimentary 
banquet to visitors in the church rooms, Saturday 
night, April 23, at 7.30, at which sixty sat down. The 
ladies of the church prepared and cooked the food, 
and the menu was as follows: fruit cup, fried chicken, 
boiled ham, mashed potatoes, green peas, hot rolls, 
olives, celery, tomato salad, strawberry shortcake, 
coffee—a most delicious and satisfying repast. The 
Rey. Williard Conger of the Presbyterian church said 
grace. Besides Dr. and Mrs. Conger, the Rev. W. C. 
Foster of the Christian church, the Rev. W. H. Craig- 
hill of the Episcopal church, with Mrs. Craighill, the 
Rev. J. W. Kincheloe of the Baptist church, and Mrs. 
Kincheloe, were present. Mr. Hamner Winstead 
acted as toastmaster. Mr. Winstead, the only son of 
Mrs. M. O. Winstead, spent several years in China 
in business, but returned to the United States a few 
years ago, and last year took charge of his mother’s 
plantation in addition to his own. He made an ad- 
mirable master of ceremonies. 

The Rev. O. F. Alvord, pastor of the Rocky Mount 
church, gave the first address of welcome “to the 
land of the long-leafed pine, where the weak grow 
strong and the strong grow great.” 

The Rev. W. C. Foster spoke for the “Ministerial 
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Association,’”” into which Mr. Alvord has recently 
been taken as a member. He said: “I count it a dis- 
tinct honor to stand here representing the ministers 
of Rocky Mount to extend to this congregation my 
felicitations upon the completion of this house of 
worship. Perhaps some of the people of this com- 
munity were surprised. I was not surprised. It was 
my privilege to be acquainted with Universalists in 
Durham where I formerly served. They attended my 
church. I knew them in their homes. J see one, Mrs. 
Tyson, here to-night. A feeling of sorrow comes to 
us when we realize that one of them, Mr. W. H. 
Williams, so recently left us. Truly he was a man of 
God if ever there was one—a man of choice spirit. 
My acquaintance with Universalists has not been 
wide, but where I have found them, I have found 
them people of a high type, lovers of their kind, ser- 
vants of the community. We can not see eye to eye 
in all doctrinal matters, but we can worship the same 
Lord, toil for the same community, engage side by 
side in the common task. The whole city of Rocky 
Mount---and the other churches longer here—wel- 
comes this baby among the churches, and we pledge 
our co-operation to you as we know you do to us, to 
make our city in deed and in truth a city of our God.” 

The mayor of Rocky Mount, Hon. L. L. Gravely, 
followed. He said: “If you do not feel at home after 
the kind of dinner which has been served you have 
not eaten as much as I have, and no words that I 


- could add could possibly make you feel at home. I 


want to see Rocky Mount more and more a city of 
churches. I am glad that you people have built this 
beautiful church here. I want to say to you who do 
not live in Rocky Mount that you have invested in 
some of the finest moral and spiritual timber that 
ever grew on this earth. Your investment is a good 
investment. I know whereof I speak. You who know 
these people who have labored for this church all these 
years, know that I speak the truth.”’ 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of the Christian 
Leader, responded for the visitors. 

Two of the genuine hits of the evening were made 
by Mr. Hamner Winstead, introducing his mother, and 
by his mother in replying. Later, when she spoke, 
Mrs. Vallentyne characterized the humorous but 
touching tribute of Mr. Winstead to his mother as 
“one of the loveliest things ever heard.’”’ “She did 
not ask me to be master of ceremonies to-night,” 
said Mr. Winstead. ‘She told me.” The rugged 
strength, the human kindness, the unbeatable cour- 
age, the unswerving loyalty to Universalism, of the 
mother showed in the son all through the evening, 
and especially in this address. Mrs. Winstead, too, 
was at her best—witty, serious, incisive. She said in 
part: “I have been asked to tell the story of this 
church lot. It is not exactly the story of John Mur- 
ray and Thomas Potter, but it has some features of 
that story. In 1890 when Rocky Mount was a village 
of 300 people (it has 22,000 now), the editor of our 
local paper came out to see us on a Sunday afternoon. 
Here where the new church stands was woods. Where 
the high school building is going up near by, it was 
in corn. The editor had seen me at the Episcopal 
church in the morning. Said he: ‘I saw you at church. 
Are you an Episcopalian?’ ‘No,’ I replied. ‘I have 
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not been to the Episcopal church six times in my life. 
I am a Universalist.’ ‘How long have you been a 
Universalist?’ he asked me. ‘All my life,’ I said. ‘I 
was born and bred a Universalist.’ ‘Why don’t you 
build a church?’ he next asked. ‘I would if I had a 
lot,’ I told him. The next day to my surprise there 
appeared an item in his paper saying that a Univer- 
salist church would be built in the place, if some one 
would give a lot. My husband was in town soon 
after, and the editor, J. B. Lewis, came to him and 
said, “Tell your wife I have a man to give her a lot.’ 
‘Who is it?’ he asked. ‘Mr. A. J. Garvey,’ was the 
reply. Mr. Winstead went to see Mr. Garvey and 
he said: ‘Yes, I came from Samson County and I have 
no particular church I’m interested in. If you are 
sure your wife means what she says, I’ll give her a lot.’ 
‘My wife generally means what she says,’ said my 
husband, ‘and does what she sets out to do.’ Then 
came the question as to whom he should deed the lot 
to. Old Father Clayton was coming next week and 
we waited to ask him. He said, ‘to the General Com- 
mittee of Universalists.’ (General Convention.) So 
it was done thirty-seven years ago. The next thing 
my husband’s health gave way, cotton went down to 
four cents a pound, and I had six children to raise. 
My husband died in 1894. Then I said to myself, 
‘Soon as I get my children raised I’]l build.’ 

“The years went on. People said to me, ‘When 
you get ready to build I’ll help you.’ About five 
hundred of those who said this have gone on. I wish 
I had collected in advance from them when they said 
it. We would have had a far bigger church. But I 
didn’t dare die, I said: ‘I can’t afford to die. Old man 
Garvey would be sure to meet me at the gate and 
say, “What about that church?’ By and by the 
Women’s Missionary Association took it up, and 
now I’ll tell my friends, ‘The Lord built the church 
with the help of the W.N. M.A.’ It is a great joy to 
me to stand here to-night. You have been exceeding- 
ly kind to come. And thank you for being patient 
with me. I am the grandmother of a new church 
baby.”’ 

Mrs. James W. Vallentyne of Maine, president 
of the W. N. M. A., the Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom of Maine, vice-president, Mrs. Persis C. 
Shedd of Maine, treasurer, and Mrs. Aurora B. 
Somers, president of the Illmois W. U. M. A. and 
national chairman of the Southern work, spoke for 
the National Board, offering warm congratulations. 
Miss Alice G. Enbom of the Headquarters staff gave 
a witty toast, and Mrs. George E. Huntley of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mrs. Ethel M. Allen of Ohio and Mrs. 
Theresa A. Williams of Washington, D. C., spoke for 
past national officers who had been connected with 
the work in North Carolina, Mrs. Williams recalling 
with pride that the work was started while she was 
a national officer. 

Mr. E. H. Austin, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, arrived late but brought a message of 
greeting from that body, and said: “I hope and pray 
for this church the same success that the other strong 
churches of Rocky Mount have had.” 

Mr. John P. Koch, architect, was received with 
cheers. He merely said, “It has been a great pleasure 
to have worked with you all,’”’ and then presented 
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formally the key of the church to Mrs. M. O. Winstead. 
Attached to the key was an inscription taken from 
Revelation 3 : 8: “I know thy works: behold, I have 
set before thee an open door and no man can shut it; 
for thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my word, 
and hast not denied my name.” 

Mr. John E. Williams of Greensboro, president 
of the North Carolina Convention of Universalists, 
said: “Our church has a mission and a place which 
can not be filled by any other. This church has been 
made possible by the untiring energy and zeal of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. Uni- 
versalism was first preached in North Carolina in 1790. 
The first Convention was held June 8, 1827. Burruss, 
Clayton, Shinn, came later and sowed the seed. When 
the State Convention met in 1897 the Women’s 
Missionary Association in Massachusetts was in- 
vited to foster the work, and sent the Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles. She is held in grateful remembrance. The 
Women’s National Missionary Association began their 
work with Bodell and Everton, each of whom rode a 
circuit. They too did splendid work. There is a great 
field for work in North Carolina. Things look better 
to-day than they have ever looked before. I want to 
invite all of you now to the dedication of the next 
Universalist church in North Carolina, which must be 
at Greensboro.” 

The Rev. Roger F. Etz, arising at 11 o’clock, re- 
ferred wittily to the fact that there were several minis- 
ters present whose sermons for the morrow were in- 
cubating, so that he must not prolong the speaking. 
Dr. Lowe took the same course. Both made brief, 
suitable addresses. Dr. Lowe said he was ‘‘the caboose 
of the long train.”” Dr. John Murray Atwood, how- 
ever, had entered the room and he was made the 
caboose, bringing effectively the congratulations of 
the General Convention. 

Visitors from the North were greatly impressed 
with the perfection of the local arrangements for this 
banquet, with the delicious home cooked food, the 
promptness with which the guests were served, and 
the admirable taste shown by speakers in keeping 
within their time. 


Community and Parish Co-operation 


Rocky Mount as a community “did itself proud”’ 
at this dedication. In addition to the presence of 
various ministers and officials at the services and 
addresses already described, the choir of the Presby- 
terian church furnished music for the afternoon and a 
male quartette from the Baptist church sang a moving 
and uplifting selection at night. Mrs. Meta Winstead 
Carlton, daughter of Mrs. Winstead, came from her 
home in Salisbury and sang beautiful soprano solos 
at all three services. Sunday, Mr. Baker, tenor, of 
Greensboro, sang well at the afternoon service, and 
Mr. Orren Alvord, son of the local pastor, assisted all 
day on the violin. 

The parish served free a hot barbecue dinner at 
noon, a cold barbecue supper at night, and additional 
refreshments later for visitors waiting up to take the 
midnight train. 

A delegation headed by Mr. Hamner Winstead 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bullock saw the Northern visitors 
off at a late hour. 
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Hartford--A City of Beauty and Charm 


SSARTFORD may justly lay claim to being a 
| beautiful city. Its nearly 1,400 acres of 
parks and public squares provide oppor- 
tunity for recreation, its public buildings are 
= SaTT, and numerous, its insurance and banking 
architecture modern and striking, varying from the 
great group of buildings on Main Street, occupied by 
the Travelers Insurance Company, with the tower 
rising more than 525 feet from the ground, to the 
classic outlines of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’s home on Asylum Avenue. Thirteen handsome 
buildings house the great underwriting interests of 
Hartford. The parks are so located that every portion 
of the city is served, and their attractions range from 
the magnificent rose gardens in Elizabeth Park to the 
municipal golf links in Goodwin Park. In these parks 
every provision is made for the comfort and pleasure 
of the people. Shelter and dancing pavilions, bath 
houses, playgrounds, tennis courts, golf courses, base- 
ball diamonds, bowling greens, abound. In Pope 
Park alone, in the factory district, it is estimated that 
more than 5,000 at one time have gathered to witness 
the sports and other amusements made possible by 
the city. It is declared by competent authority that 
Hartford has sufficient park area to meet the demands 
of a community twice its size. 
tions of the city are gifts from citizens. 

The most notable, perhaps, of the gifts to Hart- 
ford is the magnificent memorial on Main Street in 
the insurance center, presented by the late J. P. 
Morgan in memory of his father, Junius Spencer Mor- 
gan, for many years a Hartford merchant. In this 
building are housed paintings of rare value, excep- 
tionally choice tapestries and works of art which 
Mr. Morgan donated with the building. 

Next in line may be mentioned the Soldiers and 
Sailors Arch erected in memory of the soldiers and 
sailors from Connecticut who fell in the Civil War. 
Another notable gift to the city is the Corning Foun- 
tain located in Bushnell Park, the gift of John J. 
Corning in memory of his father. 

Of our parks, four of the numerous ones are as 
follows: Elizabeth Park with 100 acres, Pope Park 
with eighty-three acres, Keney Park with 673 acres, 
Colt Park with 106 acres. They are gifts of citizens. 
In Elizabeth Park, given by Charles M. Pond in 
memory of his wife, is located what the American Rose 
Society declares to be the most beautiful rose garden 
in the world, containing 275 varieties and 10,000 dif- 
ferent rose plants. In addition to giving the land, Mr. 
Pond left $200,000 for its development. 

Pope Park is the gift of Colonel Albert A. Pope. 

Keney Park is the gift of Henry Keney. 

Colt Park is the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Hart Colt. 

The Campfield Memorial Ground was acquired 
by the Grand Army in 1899 to mark the site of the 
camping grounds for the Connecticut troops during 
the Civil War. Upon it is erected a statue of General 
Griffin A. Stedman. 

The Charter Oak Memorial contains one-sixteenth 
of an acre of land, and is the gift of the Society of 
Colonial Wars. The location is the site of the famous 
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Charter Oak and is marked by a fine granite monument. 

The Keney Memorial is a piece of ground con- 
taining one and one-half acres on which is erected a 
splendid clock tower, the gift of Henry Keney in 
memory of his mother. This clock tower contains a 
set of chimes also presented by Mr. Keney. 

There are numerous other similar playgrounds 
that have been given by prominent citizens for 
memorials. 

The parish house of Christ Church (Episcopal) 
is the gift of Mrs. James J. Goodwin. 

The Center Church House, owned by the First 
Church of Christ (Congregational), was the gift of 
the late Francis P. Cooley. It was erected at a cost 
of $300,000 and it is in large measure a community 
house, for the meeting not only of members of the 
First Church, but of all civic organizations which care 
to make use of it. 

In Bushnell Park are statues of General Israel 
Putnam, presented by the late James P. Allyn, and of 
Dr. Horace Wells, discoverer of anesthesia, erected 
jointly by the state and the city. 

Crossing from Mulberry Street into Bushnell 
Park is the Hoadley Memorial Bridge, erected in 
memory of the Hon. Jeremy Hoadley, one time mayor 
of Hartford, and given by his grandson, George E. 
Hoadley. 

On the Capitol grounds are statues of Nathan 
Hale, Governor Hubbard, and a splendid monument 
erected by the First Connecticut Heavy Artillery on 
which is mounted the mortar which was used in the 
struggle at Petersburg, Va. 

The Public Library, known as the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, is a castelated structure of Tudor ar- 
chitecture. On the first floor is located the Hartford 
Public Library and on the second floor the Watkinson 
Library. It also contains public reading rooms, and 
is the headquarters of the Connecticut Historical 
Society. The building was erected by voluntary con- 
tributions of citizens at a cost of more than $200,000. 
Adjoining the Atheneum is the Elizabeth Hart Jarvis 
Colt Gallery, opened in 1910, and housing the rich 
collection of family memorials and bric-a-brac of 
Colonel Samuel Colt, founder of the Colt Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company. The building and 
contents were given to the Atheneum by the will of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hart Jarvis Colt. 

The old State House, located in the center of the 
city, which was the capitol building of the state more 
than one hundred and fifty years, was restored by 
voluntary contributions of citizens to the extent of 
$105,000. 

Hartford does not rest on its past in this line of 
public spirit, but new memorials are constantly being 
provided for. In this latter class may be mentioned 
the magnificent structure which Mrs. Dotha B. Hill- 
yer contemplates erecting in memory of her father, 
Dr. Horace Bushnell, long a leader in New England’s 
religious thought and the father of America’s park 
system. The structure will take the form of a public 
auditorium and will be erected across the street from 
the state Capitol. 
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Creative China 
James M. Yard 


HE most important thing in China is the 
surging of a great new life. Many see only 
war and destruction. That is a passing 
phase. But it causes such bitter, nauseating 
pain that all the world is made vividly conscious of 
the hurt. The significant thing that none of us can 
afford to lose sight of is that China is creating a new 
civilization. The pains are the birth pangs of a new 
nation, not the struggles of a dying race. 

Prof. T. C. Chao of Yenching University has 
just published two books, “The Philosophy of Chris- 
tianity’’ and “Jesus’ Philosophy of Life.” That is a 
most significant event. A real Chinese Christian 
philosopher has produced two scholarly volumes with- 
out any prompting or help from a foreign organiza- 
tion. That is something new. Formerly missionaries 
wrote books on such themes. In the very midst of 
what some like to call China’s debacle come these 
books—a sign of remarkable vitality. Christian 
literature has been naturalized in China. 

Education is forging ahead at an astonishing 
rate. There are more schools and better schools than 
ever (except in a few centers quite demoralized for 
the time by war). The National Association for the 
Advancement of Education—a technical body— 
has done very much to improve the quality of educa- 
tion, especially in high schools and normal schools. 

The Mass Education Movement which began in 
the Y. M. C. A. is now a national and nation-wide 
movement with headquarters in Peking. It is teach- 
ing the 1,000 fundamental characters. Last winter 
1,000,000 adults and adolescents were enrolled in 
classes. For the most part the teachers are students 
who give their services. Its goal is to eliminate the 
200,000,000 illiterate adults. This movement is 
called by Dr. Wilbur of Leland Stanford ‘the most 
significant social movement in the world.” 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools do their bit also, 
and are part of the on-going life of the New China. 
It is most encouraging to know that 5,356 students 
from high schools and colleges worked in the Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools campaign in the summer of 
1925; 

Great social movements are making real advances 
in spite of soldiers and warring factions. China’s 
life is so deep and real and eternal that not even civil 
war on a colossal scale is powerful enough to stop its 
onward flow. The National Anti-Opium Association 
has the actual faith to believe that it can destroy the 
opium traffic in China. It has a five-year educational 
program under way. As Dr. Frank Rawlinson of 
Shanghai puts it: “It aims at the formation of an 
informed public opinion. It is under Chinese leader- 
ship and is securing a large measure of Chinese sup- 
port. It is tackling a vicious enemy in a strategic 
way. It means to inspire and train the real govern- 
ment of China—the people—to act up to their re- 
sponsibility and exert their power.’ 

The Chinese are intensely interested in inter- 
national affairs; for example, the Chinese members of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations (organized in 1925) 


went home from Honolulu and organized 150 circles 
studying courses on present diplomatic issues. China 
is no longer to live inside a wall, caring nothing about 
the world outside. 

There can, of course, be no real reconstruction in 
China without Chinese leadership. Real leaders 
emerging from the fog and smoke of these years are 
signs that the period of rebuilding has arrived. In 
education, men like Chang Po Ling, W. T. Tao, 
Sanford Chen, William Huang; in the church, David 
Yui, C. Y. Cheng, T. T. Lew, Lincoln Dsang; in 
medicine, W.S. Newand Wu Lien-teh. That may seem 
a small group, but they are every one of them men 
of real ability, they are truly distinguished persons. 

These men are making modern education and the 
Christian religion indigenous. They are actually 
leading—and they want to control. The church is 
their church. The schools are theirs, they are de- 
termined they shall be Chinese and not foreign in- 
stitutions. Dr. Yui said recently: “The Chinese 
Christian Church is fast approaching realization. 
Nothing can stop or prevent it.”’ 

But, on the other hand, they are not unwilling to 
co-operate with foreign friends. The diplomats 
seem to have a hard time to co-operate with Chinese 
government representatives, but in education, in 
medicine, in engineering, and in the church, there is a 
vast amount of co-operation. Nothing could better 
illustrate this spirit than the speech which Dr. David 
Yui made when as chairman he opened the annual 
meeting of the National Christian Council in Shanghai 
last October. He said: “Christian missions may termi- 
nate before long. It is our sincerest hope that the 
presence of Christian workers from other lands will 
never be discontinued in the Christian movement in 
China.” 

Quite as impressive is this paragraph from the 
resolutions of a great mass meeting of 1,000 Christians 
in Shanghai in February: 

“In this crucial experience through which we are 
passing, we need the continued co-operation of the old- 
er Christian communions of the West and of our mis- 
sionary co-workers in China. None better than our- 
selves realize our unpreparedness to carry on a Chris- 
tian movement which thus far has been fostered largely 
by the churches of the West. . . . In concluding this 
word to our missionary co-workers, we wish again to 
express to them our deep appreciation of the noble work 
which they have been carrying on in China, to assure 
them of our continued trust and affection, and to record 
herewith our conviction that they have a permanent 
and fruitful place in the service of Christ among our 


people.” 
EL es oe 9 


That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not. 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened. 
Longfellow. 
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Memorials in the Washington Church---V 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


E<a|HE memorials in the Universalist National 
7 &>)| Church heretofore described, the pulpit, 
ey} lectern, communion table, and baptistry, 
m4; have obviously a monumental character. 
They will very largely determine the tone of the in- 
terior of the structure and proclaim its distinctive 
function as a house of worship and of religious teach- 
ing. The pews, by comparison, may seem to lack 
such appeal to the imagination and to perform only 
the utilitarian service of providing seats for the con- 
gregation. They are, however, to the seeing eye 
more than necessary conveniences. They serve to 
remind us of the central fact that a church is prima- 
rily people, and that it is people who transmute stone 
and wood into a living temple of the Living God. 
It has been previously emphasized that a church 
should be in its atmosphere and distinctive appeal a 
“House of God,” a place that helps men to find some- 
where the God who is everywhere. But it must be 
more; it must be a “House of God for all the People,” 
a chosen trysting place of the souls of men with the 
Divine Presence. That is what the pews signify, and 
for that they are worthy of architectural beauty as 
well as physical convenience and comfort. 

The pews in the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, therefore, are to have dignity and beauty: 
As the accompanying sketch indicates, the aisle ends 
repeat in decorative carving the columns and arch of 
the architectural scheme of the church. The pews are 
not to be stock benches bought at wholesale from a 
dealer in so-called ecclesiastical furniture. They are 
especially designed for this particular church, har- 
monizing with its treatment and contributing to its 
distinctive effect. 

Besides being beautiful, they are also to be com- 
fortable. Why is it that so many pews are instruments 
of torture? Is it to provide an antidote to the soporific 
effort of an uninspired pulpit? Or is it because of a 
lingering tradition that the medieval hair-shirt must 
have a modern equivalent, lest a comfort loving 
generation be too easily at ease in Zion? There is no 
good reason why the church should outrage that law 
of God which ordains that the normal human frame 
is not a hinged right angle. All honor to the preacher 
whose message is sufficiently vital to make his con- 
gregation oblivious to physical discomfort. But why 
impose on him that needless handicap? Isit not better 
and fairer to place before him people who can forget 
their bodies beforehand and give to him the attention 
of undistracted spirits? Then if they grow weary or 
mentally wander into fairer fields where the flesh 
fain would follow, his is the failure. 

The pews will fall mside the rows of columns, 
providing unobstructed vision except for possibly six 
or eight end sittings. The church will have to be 
filled to the last available sitting to impose even that 
small degree of obstruction, and if that very desirable, 
but very unlikely, event should occur, surely the 
half-dozen victims would cheerfully pay the price! 
More than convenience is involved in this matter of 
establishing a sense of unobstructed connection be- 


tween chancel and pew. There is involved the con- 
viction, which is of the very essence of Protestantism 
in general and of our Universalist genius in particular, 
that religion is primarily imparted not through rite 
and pageantry and spectacular ceremonial, but through 
the contagion of living souls, and that conviction 
must be wrought into the structure ifi which we meet. 

In the medieval church it was otherwise. There 
were usually no fixed pews in their long naves, only 
movable chairs. Their primary purpose was to provide 


for vast processions moving in clouds of incense 
through awe-stricken multitudes, that stood or knelt 
where they could best catch sight of the priestly 
march. The sermon was optional. The saving grace 
of religion was not mediated primarily through the 
spoken word. Now such appeals of form and color 
to the imagination have their place. One of the 
most significant developments of recent years in our 
churches is the use of religious pageantry, especially 
at Christmas and Easter. <A singing processional may 
fuse an aggregation of people into a congregation and 
a recessional may be a divine benediction. But all 
this is after all but creating the setting for real preach- 
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ing, ‘the communication of truth through personal- 
ity.” To aid and not to hinder that communication 
from the soul in the pulpit to the souls in the pews 
our churches should be built, however truly we provide 
for other and often neglected elements which the 
worshiping spirit needs. The minister and his people 
must be able to look each other in the face, that 
together they may be made conscious of the presence 
of God. 

The biographer of Phillips Brooks tells in il- 
luminating fashion how this fundamental principle 
was wrought, at the great preacher’s insistence, into 
the structure of Trinity Church in Boston. His 
ideal of a church was one “which, while it respected 
and followed whatever was true or desirable in tradi- 
tional methods, should .yet be subservient to the 
expression of those higher aspects of religion which it 
had been the glory of the Protestant Reformation to 
unveil. . . . Faith cometh by hearing and hearing 
by the word of God, was the conviction of Phillips 
Brooks. This was the principle kept in the fore- 
ground as controlling the details of the construction. 
Even the piers of the central tower were made smaller 
than the fitting proportions seemed to demand .... 


in order that the symbolism of the church as a place 
for the proclamation of the gospel might be more 
effectually secured.” 

That is what the pews mean in the National 
Memorial Church—fitting places where people may 
assemble to hear the proclamation of the gospel. 
Here is the opportunity for many lovers of the Uni- 
versalist Church to have a personal part in our com- 
mon shrine. A pew as a memorial to some departed 
household saint has a_ peculiarly intimate appeal. 
Many a pew in many a parish church throughout the 
denomination is peopled by an unseen company who 
live in fadeless remembrance and affection. They 
wrought their love and sacrificial loyalty into the 
enduring spiritual fabric of the church which the 
Washington church is to represent. We cordially 
invite men and women who love them to enshrine 
their memory in a memorial pew. Individuals, family 
groups, church societies, devoted friends—here is the 
opportunity for them all. The pews are many. Let 
them be peopled from Sunday to Sunday not only by 
visible worshipers, but by an invisible company of 
faithful souls who rest from their labors and whose 
works do follow them. 


Our Prayers Together 


S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday 

Prayer is the channel of the motor-power of the 
Christian Church. We may multiply services, or- 
ganizations, activities, but the worth of them is all 
measured, not by the energy expended on them, but 
by the spiritual power behind. 

It is the tendency of the present day to magnify 
systems, systems of memory training, systems that 
produce self-reliance, savovr faire, and develop hidden 
possibilities. Few think that the practical help they 
are in need of is to be found in the spiritual realm. 
They would naturally turn to spiritual sources for 
help and inspiration in spiritual things, but it does not 
occur to the majority that all activities which are 
the result of life must have their origin in the Source 
of all life, and to live in spiritual union with the Source 
is to draw from the fountain head direct.. 


Lord, teach us to pray. 


Monday 


Since all life is of God, all activities which result 
from life ought to be carried on in conscious recogni- 
tion of drawing upon Divine resources, Divine energy. 
Was not this how Christ lived on earth? Except in 
his unique experience in Gethsemane and on Calvary, 
we never read of him being perplexed or anxious or 
afraid; never in doubt how to deal with any circum- 
stance that arose. He was calm, serene, undismayed, 
master of every situation. And if the daily life of 
every Christian were lived in the spirit and power of 
Christ, there would be little need for much of the in- 
stitution work of the Christian Church. Christians 
would be marked men and women, marked by the 
quality of their personality and of their service. It 
would not, of course, alter their original individuality, 


but they would be lifted above their limitations by 
union with the Divine Spirit and would discover latent 
powers of which they had not dreamed. Each Christian 
would be a center of light and power in the circle in 
which he moves, whether the circle be great or small, 
and would act as a magnet to attract others. It is 
light, life, and power that the world is crying out for, 
and stretching out after, thinking to take them by 
force, because they have not seen them as outstand- 
ing characteristics in the lives of the Christians they 
meet with day by day. 

Silently now I wait for Thee, 

Ready, my God, Thy will to see; 

Open my eyes, illumine me, 

Spirit Divine. 

Tuesday 

Perhaps there is no subject about which so much 
has been spoken and written as that of prayer; no 
subject about which people havemore hazy ideas. Yet 
our Lord’s teaching is simple and explicit, indeed so 
simple that the transparency of the simplicity forms 
its chief difficulty. We find it difficult to believe that 
he meant just what he said. 

True prayer is the point where the human spirit 
comes intentionally in contact with the Divine Spirit. 
No words need be used. To be still and wait con- 
sciously in God’s presence, the human spirit in touch 
with the Divine—this is prayer. 


Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth. 


Wednesday 


It is necessary to remember that our Lord’s 
words are spirit, and need not of necessity be taken 
literally. Many people not only have no ‘inner 
chamber” to which they may retire, but they also 
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have no place at all to which they have sole right, or 
else the nature of their daily occupation keeps them 
constantly in the company of others—the business 
man, the professional, the busy mother, the nurse, 
the factory worker. Must these all feel that they are 
debarred from communion with their Lord and Master 
because they can not enter into an “inner chamber?” 
Surely our Lord did not mean that. 

However much importance we may attach to 
place, we must inevitably admit that, after all, it is 
the spirit that makes the place holy. It is the tryst 
that makes the trysting place, and that tryst may be 
entirely spiritual and independent of time and place, 
and in this way we may meet with God within our 
being at any moment, anywhere. 


I am with thee and will keep thee, whithersoever 
thou goest. 


Thursday 

“In praying use not vain repetition.” 

Why should we? What object could we have? 
Words are not necessary between man and his Creator. 
“Your father knoweth what things ye have need of 
‘before ye ask him.” 

However, repetition has great value when it is 
rightly used, but it is more man-ward than God-ward. 
The ordinary pagan idea to which our Lord referred 
was that the Deity would be impressed by the ‘‘much 
speaking,”’ and possibly wearied into granting re- 
quests. It is this idea that he deprecates with refer- 
ence to the Heavenly Father. The chief value of 
repetition is its reflex action on the speaker himself. 
Quiet, thoughtful repetition makes the character of 
the request more and more real to the mind of the 
speaker. Just as a student develops a sense of beauty 
as he again and again absorbs the masterpiece, so also 
we deepen in our heart the vision of God and His love 
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by prayer and meditation. It is a great help to take 
the promises of the Bible and repeat them again and 
again until something of the fulness of their meaning 
possesses us, and then turn the promise into petition. 


The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. 


Friday 
The realization of God’s presence is essential to 
true prayer, for the time shutting out self and all de- 
sire. “Be still and know that 1am God.” Stillness of 
spirit must be cultivated. It is not yntil we have ar- 
rived at that stillness that we shall know how to pray 
truly and what to pray for. Even as the lake can only 
reflect the sky overhead if it is quite still and free 
from.ripples, so we can only get a clear vision of the 
Divine and reflect it, if we have put away from us our 
disturbing human thoughts and desires and wait 
empty and receptive in the Divine Presence, and let 

God think His thoughts into us. 


How precious are Thy thoughts unto me, O God! 
How great is the sum of them! 


Saturday 

The Society of Friends have demonstrated the 
spiritual power of silent worship. Sometimes in their 
morning service no word is spoken; the silence is never 
broken; they simply wait in God’s presence, listening 
for the still small voice, or communing in the inner 
chamber of the spirit with the Father who is in secret. 
And they part uplifted and strengthened with wider 
vision and new inspiration. 

Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation 
of my heart, be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my Redeemer. 


The selections this week are from ‘‘The Evidence of Things 
Not Seen,” by ‘“M.B.” 


“Music Hath Charms” 


John Leonard Cole 


WA@|USIC hath charms to soothe the savage 
B| breast” is rapidly becoming less of an un- 
reasoned popular sentiment, and more of a 
| scientific fact. At a recent meeting of the 

Manors Life Conservation Society, Dr. W. E. Den- 
tiger, Connecticut practitioner of “musical therapy,” 
declared that music could do everything for the body 
that the old non-progressive physicians could not 
do. 

He said, for example, that Schubert, in compos- 
ing his immortal Serenade had conceived unwittingly a 
blessing for insomnia patients, and that (to go to the 
other extreme), Vice President Dawes had just 
written a ‘“Melody in A” which was “the very thing 
for hysteria.” The doctor told of Gladstone’s relief 
from rheumatic pains by a solo in G, and of Carmen 
Sylva’s improvement through Chopin’s music. “With 
proper care, diets, sanitation and music,” he said, “I 
believe we can all live to be one hundred and fifty 
years old.” 

Whether or not Dr. Dentiger is a bit over en- 
thusiastic about the soothing and healing qualities of 
good music, whether or not he is correct in saying 


that within twenty years the “music-physician”’ will 
be a well established figure in medicine, it is a fact 
well established in our own personal experience that 
there is a stimulating, as well as a calming, influence, 
associated with good music. Recent news items from 
Syria recount this remarkable incident: A small French 
expeditionary force, caught in an enclosed position 
and surrounded by an overwhelming enemy, was 
roused from dejection at a critical moment by the 
strains of “The Star Spangled Banner’ caught by 
their radio (broadcast from Pittsburgh), sallied forth 
and sent the demoralized foeman a-flying. 

Harmony without—sweet tones and overtones 
impingeing upon the ear drums—does somehow set to 
vibrating emotions that produce harmony within. 
And this interior accord, this melody of soul, is, after 
all, the big thing—the harder thing. It was probably 
not the clumsiness of the young harpist’s fingers that 
made his music fail to stay the insane melancholy of 
King Saul. More likely, the bitter jealousy of the 
royal disposition had produced such a divided and 
diseased personality that even that “harp of solemn 
sound” in the hands of ‘‘the sweet singer of Israel’”’ 
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could not eliminate the discord within or stay the 
javelin from its murderous flight. 

If harmony in the waves of ether can bring about 
harmony in the instincts and emotions of men and 
women, then by all means let ‘‘musico-therapy” be 
studied most assiduously, and let sweetness and light, 
beauty and goodness, be broadcast from every street 
corner pole. The happiness and efficiency of life may 
be measured by the extent to which harmony prevails. 

There is, first of all, harmony within one’s self. 
Inside these indefinable personalities of ours there are 
forces capable of terrific clash, or tender concord. 
Psychologists have not said decisively just how many 
instincts we have; but there is “‘inside evidence’ with 
most of us that instincts are numerous enough, and 
diverse enough, and obstreperous enough, to keep us 
in a state of constant “civil” war. Unless some form 
of co-operation, 7. ¢., harmony, can be established, 
unless some can be suppressed, and some sublimated, 
and some expressed, these primal instincts of hate, 
fear, love, envy, shame, can “keep us all upset.” A 
very ancient writer expressed this inner discord with 
“The evil that I would not, that I do; the good that I 
would, I do not,’”’ a modern writer with his story of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. But under whatever figure 
of speech it is presented, the reference is to that same 
all-too-familiar tussle between errant, warring ten- 
dencies in our own natures. Tull some sort of unity 
and rhythm can be introduced into these discordant 
instincts there is little chance of satisfactory living. 

Then, there is this important thing—harmony 
with other people. Living is bound to be fitful and un- 
happy till we can peaceably relate ourselves to other 
people. A good deal is said, these days, by those who 
own and understand radios, and said with a scowl, 
about “interference” and disturbing “wave lengths.” 
The listener to some sweet music from his radio front, 
frequently turns away, at the whining shriek that 
disturbs his concert, with a grunt about “that is 
Jones tuning in,” “‘that is Brown interfering!” Fully 
half of our lives’ misery is produced by neighbors 
“tuning in,” only, in the scrappiness of life’s neigh- 
borhoods, we call it ‘butting in.” It is our inability 
to live harmoniously with folks, such as husbands, 
wives, “foreigners,” “untouchables,” that produces 
divisions in family, feuds in the neighborhood and 
wars in the world. After twenty centuries of prating 
about “love your neighbor as yourself,” we still nag 
and gossip and hate, and “exclude” them from our 
part of the earth and the sky. In a world fairly loosely 
put together, with the larger and bristling sections 
well isolated, this was not so perilous. But in a world 
increasingly congested, explosive, and less fool proof, 
it is positively staggering to think what will happen if 
men do not learn right soon to live harmoniously with 
other persons. _ 

Then, perhaps most fundamental of all, there is 
harmony with the Creator. If it be true that, “as cer- 
tain of your own poets have said, ‘We are his offspring,’ 
if it be true that, as the medieval saint said, “He 
made us for Himself and our hearts are restless until 
they find repose in Him’’—then it must be true that 
no worth-while happiness can abide with us till we 
are in harmony with God. Trine’s title is very sug- 
gestive: “In tune with the Infinite.” These finite 
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lives of ours are so hopelessly, jazzily discordant and 
fragmentary, until they have answered to the vibra- 
tions of eternal love and wisdom! The older writers 
used to talk about ‘“‘the music of the spheres’—a 
fanciful sort of melody supposed to emanate from the 
harmonious circlings of suns, planets, and satellites 
as they hurtle through space in exact obedience to 
their Creator and sustainer, the great Conductor of 
the universal orchestra. But it is no mere fancy, 
it is actual fact and eternal truth, that whether in 
the stars above, or in the earth beneath, in macrocosm 
or microcosm, in mighty suns or in tiny electrons, 
joyous music is not forthcoming till the Creator’s law 
is found and kept. The scientist may call it “keeping 
the laws of nature.” The artist may say, “observing 
the principles of esthetics and symmetry.” The 
theologian, “hearing and doing the will of God.” But 
it all amounts to this, that the everlasting laws of 
truth and beauty and goodness (which are the laws 
of God), must be obeyed before our lives, either in- 
dividually or socially, can yield much melody. Till 
our wills vibrate with His, we will be “kicking against 
the goads.”’ Until we have learned to say to the very 
highest and best we know, “Lord what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” there are bound to be “‘fightings 
without and fears within,” and discord everywhere. 

The keynote for these human lives of ours has 
been struck by God Himself. It has been relayed 
to our human ears most distinctly in the life and 
teaching and ageless spirit of our Lord Christ. Hear- 
ing, heeding, emanating his spirit, chaos becomes 
order, discord blends into harmony. Whoever as- 
pires to a life of health and harmony, to walk in sweet 
concord with himself within, his neighbors around and 
his God above, is sure of doing so when he shares the 
mind of him at whose entry into human life heavenly 
choirs sang such music as was never heard on land 
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PEACE 
Alice Phelps Rider 


When souls in turmoil struggle for great peace, 

They dream that this is found where action ends; 
That where the world in sunset fades away, 

Its outline softened and its bustle spent, 

Where they shall cease to strive and hope and grieve, 
Where all is quiet and where all is void 

Of hope’s acclaim or of the hush of doom, 

They dream that here, close locked in frozen calm, 
Their peace will dawn and be as morning light. 


But when they reach this haven of their hope 
They learn that peace has vanished once again, 
And left them stranded on a rockbound coast, 
While all their calm has changed to black despair. 


They learn through tears, through tumult of the mind, 
That peace comes only from a brain close filled 

With things of life and thoughts of coming years, 

In which the striving and the tasks of earth 

Shall not decrease, but only change their form; 

And radiance, which comes from work performed 
With love of life, and joyance born of health— 

The health of mind which heals the deepest wounds— 
Shall fill their souls with calm and happiness; 

And then, and then alone, will they find peace. 


Markesan, Wisconsin. 
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New Unitarian Headquarters Dedicated 


In simple and dignified fashion—as is the way of great oc- 
casional services among the free churches—the new home of the 
American Unitarian Association and ten affiliated societies at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., was dedicated on Sunday 
afternoon, April 24. A great congregation filled the Arlington 
Street Church for the formal ceremony, and rejoiced in the day. 

It was fitting that the first event should be a personal ser- 
vice of dedication for the officers, staff members, and employees 
of these organizations, the men and the women who, in a special 


‘sense, are to dedicate the building by their labors. By three 


o’clock they had gathered on the spacious and colonnaded second 
floor and were marveling at the completed work of the builders. 
Only the day before there had been a confusion of hammerings 
and movings; now all was order and beauty and completeness. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Association, conducted the 
service. Dr. Minot Simons offered the prayer of dedication. 
Addresses were given by Percy W. Gardner, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, and Dr. Francis G. Peabody, pro- 
fessor emeritus in Harvard University. 

Dr. Eliot recalled that Channing had been the first elected 
president of the American Unitarian Association. For the Scrip- 
ture lesson, he read Channing’s words on the universal Christian 
Church, then followed with selections from 1 Kings, Ezekiel, 
and the Epistles of Peter. The congregation sang, “‘Now thank 
we all our God.” Dr. Simons offered the prayer of dedication. 
The “Sanctus” from the St. Cecilia Mass by Gounod preceded 
Mr. Gardner’s address on “‘Girders of Service.” i 

‘Whether we dedicate a building of brick and steel to be 


New Unitarian Headquarters 


Men had worked late Saturday night to set this house worthily 
to rights. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, field secretary of the Association, 
and Dr. Louis C. Cornish, its administrative vice-president, 
conducted the personal service in the assembly room. This 
family group first sang Doxology Number 3 from the Hymn and 
Tune Book. Then Dr. Patterson offered an invocation and 
read from Ecclesiasticus of the Old Testament Apocrypha, and 
from the Psalms. The first reading was, in effect and intent, a 
tribute to the architects, the builders, and the decorators. It 
was that noble portion of Ecclesiasticus that begins: 

Let us now praise famous men, 
Even the artificer and workmaster; 
and ends: 
For these maintain the fabric of the world, 
And in the handiwork of their craft is their prayer. 

Dr. Cornish offered prayer, a dedicatory collect for these 
men and women who are to work together. The hymn, “O God, 
our help in ages past,” and the benediction by Dr. Cornish 
concluded the service. 

The public service of dedication took place in Arlington 
Street Church. Benjamin L. Whelpley, organist of the church, 
played the ‘‘Adagio” from Vidor’s Second Symphony, and the 
choir sang West’s “Unto Thee, O God, do we give thanks.” 


devoted to the machinery of administration, or a building which 
shall become a laboratory of the spirit, a powerhouse of service, 
a beacon of religious liberty, depends upon you, and upon all the 
other men and women throughout this land who count themselves 
among our fellowship.” In saying this, Mr. Gardner was not 
disparaging administration or spiritual leadership. “But,” 
he continued, “‘on this occasion let me remind you that a church 
is not a building, nor is it the clergyman who guides its destiny. 
A denomination is not a denominational headquarters, nor a 
group of executives. . . . All the art and skill embedded in this 
structure, all of the endeavor of our leaders, will be as nothing 
unless with the dedication of this new building we rededicate our 
lives to the cause of liberal religion. .... 

“Let us make this day of dedication of a building in this city 
a day of rededication of the lives of all our people throughout this 
nation. Into all for which this new building stands, let us build 
the lives of all our people, so that . . . this new temple will 
speak to generations yet unborn of an army of loyal men and 
women who have builded themselves into the fabric of its struc- 
ture, and speaking thus, call those yet to come to sustain it with 
girders of service.’ 

After singing “Thou Lord of Hosts, whose guiding hand,” 
the people listened to Dr. Peabody on ‘‘The Call of the Present 
Age to the Unitarian Churches.” This scholarly and outspoken 
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yet courteous and gracious prophet of the free faith pointed to 
the distinctive mission of Unitarianism in these days, when men 
and women are demanding reality in religion and orthodox 


churches are striving to extract this reality from ancient creeds. . 


Dr. Peabody referred to the birth of the American Unitarian 
Association one hundred years ago, a feeble infant that arrived 
without enthusiastic greeting from any of the family. It is, he 
observed, a far journey from those beginnings to this dedica- 
tion—an event that would be greeted with astonishment and 
gratitude by the saints of one hundred years ago. 

The concepts of an eternally loving and unvindictive Father- 
God, and of the native worth and dignity of man, affirmed by 
Unitarians in the controversy of a century ago, are proclaimed 
to-day from evangelical pulpits throughout the country. The 
Unitarianism of a hundred years ago is prevailing, but there is 
still high need for this body of free churches, Dr. Peabody de- 
clared. 

For religion to-day, said Dr. Peabody, is confronting a 
situation far more critical and challenging than that of a century 
ago. It arises out of the growing demand for reality in religion, 
out of the refusal to be satisfied with what is not verifiable and 
real. But the churches are still in large part engaged in defend- 
ing positions which the medern world has concluded do not even 
deserve to be attacked. 

Many orthodox pulpits are endeavoring to reinterpret 
ancient creeds to meet the new demand for reality. But this 
attempt at attaining both continuity and conscientiousness is 
attended with great difficulty. The indifference to preaching is 
in large measure due to the pew thinking ahead of the pulpit. 
Neither is anything achieved by embellishing the service of wor- 
ship when its intellectual foundations are insecure. 

Dr. Peabody declared that under much seeming indifference 
and denial there is this demand for a religion of reality, for a 
religion that is reasonable, for a faith that is essentially spiritual. 
Through such a faith will come a real unity of Christendom, a 
unity of the spirit. This is the call of the age; this is the call to 
the Unitarian churches to do their distinctive work. 

The services closed with Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer’s hymn, 
“O prophet souls of all the years,’ the benediction by Dr. Eliot, 
and the organ postlude. Then the congregation made their way 
across the Public Garden to Beacon Hill for the inspection of the 
new building. 

The Association kept “‘open house” for ministers and lay- 
men on Monday of this week, for the Alliance on Tuesday, for 
the Y. P. R. U. and the church schools on Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day afternoon there was a reception for representatives of other 
communions. The Religious Arts Guild dedicated its room on 
Wednesday afternoon.—The Christian Register. 


* * * 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 


The Fellowship of Faiths of Boston held a meeting in the 
First Church in Boston (Unitarian) Monday, April 18, devoted 
to “‘Tributes to the Roman Catholic Faith.” Other meetings 
during the year have been as follows: ‘‘Tributes to Christianity,” 
in a Jewish synagogue, ‘‘Tributes to Judaism,” in the Old South 
Meeting House, “Tributes to Oriental Faiths,” in a Congrega- 
tional church. A meeting will take place on May 16, when the 
subject discussed will be “Tributes to Protestant Christianity.” 

“These meetings are based upon the conviction,” said Mr. 
Charles F. Weller, executive head of the Fellowship of Faiths, 
“that something more than tolerance is necessary. Apprecia- 
tion is the new, effective bridge across the chasms of prejudice.” 

The fine choir of the First Church furnished music, and 
the speaking was of a high order. The Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., pastor of the church, made an address of welcome and 
introduced Mr. James P. Munroe, a leading layman of the church, 
who took charge of the program. Dr. Park said in part: ‘‘This 
being a Christian church it has as one of its main objects the 
promotion of a better understanding. Anything that tends to 
help us understand each other better is one of the inescapable 
results of any religion worthy of the name.” 
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Mr. Munroe spoke of the contribution of beauty made by 
the Catholic Church through the great cathedrals and the great 
paintings of the church. 

The Rev. George L. Paine, Episcopalian, secretary of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches, was the first speaker. 
He said: ‘The Catholic Church has taken as its main business 
the moulding of man in the likeness of Christ. This church has 
insisted on the fact of God. She has stood for the priority of God 
in human life.” 

Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, pastor of the First Uni- 

tarian Church of Cambridge, followed and said: “Any attempt 
to bring right neighborly relations in this country must face 
squarely the relations of Catholics and non-Catholics. I can not 
speak without reference to that magnificent statement of the 
Governor of New York. The question is, can we non-Catholics 
meet the issue as frankly and magnanimously as the Governor. 
The individual Catholic and the individual Protestant must 
settle this question. Two things are necessary for right relations 
between men. One, clear thinking. Two, kindly feeling. Clear 
thinking means that I am willing to see a thing just as it is and 
then have the other man do the same. A puddle of good feeling 
is not what we want. One thing we owe to our neighbors of 
other faiths is a reasonable point of view about them. We 
ought to try to see the other religion at its best. We can not 
understand our own religion unless we understand the great 
ideal incarnated in the name Catholic, which means universal 
and international. In ages past when men were warring with 
one another here stood a power which taught the oneness of 
nations. 
“We come here to-night to unite with them in creating 
a soul power that shall be stronger than international jealousies 
or national pride. We are not asking concessions on either side, 
but we do recognize the great fundamental unities. Find the 
good deed which your neighbor, of whatever name, is doing, 
and then go to him in God’s name and help him do it better. 
Religion is just that kind of understanding and bearing one 
another’s burdens and so fulfilling the law of Christ.’ 

Mr. Kedar Nath Das Gupta, a Hindu from India, the Rev. 
Lynn J. Radcliffe of the Tremont Street Methodist Church, 
Prof. Woodman Bradbury of the Newton Theological Institute, 
Baptist, Mr. Alfred W. Martin, one of the leaders of the New 
York Society of Ethical Culture, and Mr. Charles F. Weller, also 
spoke. 

Professor Bradbury spoke of the historical continuity of 
the Catholic Church, immeasurably valuable, of the example 
which they set by faithfully going to church in all kinds of 
weather, and of the great emphasis they give to religious edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Martin said in part: “It is not my intention to vote for 
Governor Smith of New York for President, but if his candidacy 
should turn on the issue of the right of a Catholic to run for the 
Presidency I should vote for him.”’ 

* * * 


RADIO RECIPE DE LUXE 


A reader from Portland, Me., asks us to share this gem with 
you: 

“A bride asked her husband to tune in and copy off a radio 
recipe she wanted. 

“He did his best, but got two stations at once, one broad- 
casting the morning exercises and the other the recipe. 

“This is what he took down: 

““Flands on hips, place one cup of flour on the shoulders, 
raise knees and depress toes and mix thoroughly in one-half cup 
milk. Repeat six times. Inhale quickly one-half teaspoon bak- 
ing powder, lower the legs and mash two hard-boiled eggs. Ex- 
hale, breathe naturally and sift into a bowl. 

“Attention! Lie flat on the floor and roll the white of an 
egg backward and forward until it comes to a boil. In 10 minutes 
remove from the fire and rub smartly with a rough towel. 

“ ‘Breathe naturally, dress in warm flannel and serve with 
fish soup.’ ’’—Boston Post. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LONG PASTORATES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of April 9 you carry an item by Arthur M. 
Soule bearing on “long pastorates” to the effect that the Rev. 
R.K. Marvin, D. D., began his twenty-third year as pastor of the 
Franklin, Mass., church the first Sunday in February and that 
Rev. Harry Eben Townsend quite recently began his twenty- 
fourth year of service with the Westbrook, Maine, church. Now 
comes Ohio seeking honors in this line. We beg to say that the 
Rev. Oscar E. Olin has completed his twenty-fourth year as 
_ minister of the Universalist church at Le Roy, Ohio, and that 
he is four months on the twenty-fifth “lap.” 

Who can match his record for continuous service? 

Stanley C. Stall. 

Norwood, Ohio. 


* * 


PRAISES JUDGE GALER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please excuse my seeming neglect in sending our subscrip- 
tion. Wanted to send for Dr. Betts’s book, “The Abiding 
Life,’”’ but the checking accounts of the family are at the lowest 
ebb, so will send this. Wish a few more like Judge Galer would 
give sound reason for the retaining of our Universalist name. 
What is the use of people working so hard as I have to send 
money to our Publishing House if we are to be swallowed up? 

Ida E. Stone. 

Center Belpre, Ohio. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISM AT HARTFORD SINCE 1797 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The truth of history calls for many corrections. Many 
misstatements are seen in daily and weekly papers, most of which 
pass unnoticed. Misrepresentations clearly written for selfish 
purposes, if the author is known, rarely mislead the intelligent 
public as to the real facts. Sooner or later, the truth will out. 
But in case of misinformation, by rules of courtesy and fair deal- 
ing, corrections corroborated by conclusive evidence should be 
gratefully welcomed by the editorial chair, in the interest of 
absolute truth. 

In tracing the “early history” of Hartford (see Christian 
Leader of April 21, 1927, page 526), certain statements in regard 
to the First Church of Hartford and its removal from ‘““Newtowne, 
now Cambridge, Mass.,’’ under the Rev. Thomas Hooker, may 
be modified in viwe of my article on ‘‘The Harvard Yard Before 
Dunster’ published in the quarterly magazine of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society for April, 1926 (pages 
131 to 188). At ““Newtowne”’ my grandfather several removes, 
Dr. Comfort Starr (1589-1659), it appears was next-door neigh- 
bor to the Rev. Thomas Hooker. The facts are familiar. 

But is it true, as stated in the Christian Leader, April 21, 1927, 
that “the first congregation of Universalists was gathered in the 
State House by the Rev. Richard Carrique in 1821?” In 1821 
the movement at Hartford was, at the least, twenty-four years 
old. The first editor so declares. 

By reference to the Universalist Magazine of June 9, 1921, 
Vol. 2, page 198, the Rev. Hosea Ballou, the first minister of the 
“Second Society of Universalists in the Town of Boston,’ made 
a “Journey into Connecticut,” and on reaching Hartford, the 
third Sunday in May, he “delivered two discourses in the State 
House” and two more there on the fourth Sunday in May; and 
he preached several times in Hartford at “Dr. Flint’s meeting,” 
also for Hosea Ballou, 2d, at Stafford (as I have described in 
my Life of Dr. Ballou), and at Berlin, Middlefield (Middletown), 
and Windsor. ‘‘My meetings were well attended,’’ wrote Hosea 
Ballou, “and all the powers of the human understanding seemed 
to be in action to discern between truth and error.” 


During this visit at Hartford in May, 1821, the Rev. Hosea 


Ballou several times visited the grave of ‘‘that beloved brother, 


that faithful servant of Christ, the Rev. Elhanan Winchester,’ 
who died at Hartford, “‘April 18, 1797,” as the monument erected 
there by “The General Convention of Universal Churches”’ re 
cites. And Hosea Ballou speaks of “the happy opportunity which 
I enjoyed with him (Winchester) in this city twenty-four years 
ago, which was the last time I saw his face.” 

Let me call especial attention to the following statement 
by Hosea Ballou in May, 1821: “‘For many years there have been 
a goodly number of well informed brethren 6f the liberal sentiment 
in Hartford, who did the cause no little honour in the days of 
Winchester, and since as they had occasional opportunity. These 
all remain stedfast and unmoved by the several winds of doc- 
trine which seem to blow where they list; and they are now 
greatly encouraged by the discovery that many more are ready 
to join them in the promotion of these sentiments which are 
honourable to God and salutary to man.” 

Hosea Starr Ballou. 
* * 


A GOOD FRIEND IN MAINE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In renewing my subscription to the Leader, I wish to say I 
feel that I know you and the “Madame,” my good friends. 

My daughter gave me “Cruising Cross Country” at 
Christmas and, as she has been in California and also at Lake 
Nicatous and other places you describe, she has enjoyed the 
book as well as I. She says she made herself a present unknow- 
ingly! We are members of the Universalist Church. The Leader 
is excellent. 

I feel righteous indignation at some ‘“‘reaction’’ letters! 
The letter to you from the man who paid ‘$2.00 in 1923,” makes 
the blood of my Scotch grandfather, David Laird, and the blood 
of his “Pennsylvania Dutch’ wife, Mary Hoofman, rise up in 
my veins till I wish to answer the unknown writer myself. But 
J am not given to answering back, so I’ll refrain, 

I regret having missed the Leader so many years, and shall 
take it the remainder of my life. Success to you and the dear 
Madame, happiness continued, health daily renewed, and all 
blessings increased as the years pass! 

Elizabeth Laird Tibbetts. 

Exeter, Me. 


* * 


JUDGE GALER HAS THE BEST OF IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am bound to confess, with all the wonderful statement 
and restatement concerning and about recent developments 
toward union of Congregational and Universalist forces, that 
Judge Galer has, to my mind, the best of the argument. 

Were I at all inclined to modify or ‘‘etherize’”’ my Univer- 
salism and take on a good feed of “‘crow,” speaking of a political 
truism, I could find many with whom I would as soon join in 
with as the Congregationalists—indeed, after a series of meet- 
ings preached by me in a Christian church with no pastor, their 
congregation extended to me a unanimous call to its pastorate, 
with reservations like those of Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 
on his entrance upon the pastorate of another denomination. 
I would have to be reordained all over in the Campbellite Church 
and become a Christian. 

But I left the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1904 because 
I could no longer follow consistently their “‘way of life,’ and 
drifted for nearly ten years before, in the Providence of God, I 
happened upon some of our scattered apostles of the Early 
Church—I mean Universalism—and while I am not saying ‘‘Here 
I rest,’’ because even my Universalism has undergone material 
change since then, I still, with Judge Galer, adhere to the ‘‘Five 
Points,’”’ and preach them with considerable force, and ‘‘the 
people hear me gladly,’’ both the common class and the others— 
if there be such. 

I see in the Christian Leader a statement from our Unitarian 
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brethren. Why are we not following up that lead and invita- 
tion, too? All, or nearly all, Universalists are Unitarian as to 
origin; and I am told that practically all Unitarians are Univer- 
salist as to destiny. 

These two points, I often make it plain, are after all the 
only points of great difference between us and nearly all the 
Protestant denominations. They all preach the Universal Fa- 
therhood of God, the spiritual authority and leadership of His 
Son Jesus Christ, the trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God, and many, very many, of them believe 
also in the certainty of just retribution for sin—but they stop 
right there, not being ready to believe in the power and good- 
ness of God to the extent that His laws are perfect, converting 
(or saving) the soul. 

I can preach in almost any church now, a sort of ‘‘pink tea’”’ 
class of ethical religion—but would I be allowed to preach the 
unsearchable richness of God’s mercies and wisdom and power as 
pertaining to the final harmony of all souls with Him, in the newer 
fellowship of, say a United Congregational Church? 

I can return, upon their terms, to the Methodist Church 
to-morrow. I preach and practise union of forces in my com- 
munity, pleading for union Easter, union Memorial Day and 
union Thanksgiving Day services—and all my brethren of sister 
churches pray in Universalist language, preach funerals in our 
tongue “wherein we were born and live and have our being,” 
but beyond that I am afraid we are about as close to union 
as we are to the League of Nations idea. 

God’s leaven is working, and it is working in a powerful way 
toward the ‘‘divine event to which all creation moves,” but as a 
whole we are not yet ready for the ‘‘one fold and one shepherd”’ 
ideal prayed for by Jesus. 

I am yours for unity, but in all things liberty. 

Wm. D. Harrington. 


* * 


ARE WE TO BE CUT DOWN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Progress and success in raising money are best achieved 
through editorials and sermons increasing men’s faith, rather 
than by your policy of breaking it down. Please remember 
what I tell you, because it is the truth. If I ran your paper I 
should eliminate all matter of a destructive nature. Every de- 
structive article that you print makes you lose anywhere from 
ten to a thousand dollars, and you ought to be bright enough to 
see it before it is too late. Yes, before you bring us all down to 
poverty. Your slant has been wrong. You have denounced 
preparedness consistently. If Coolidge had not-been prepared, 
what would have happened to the Christian missionaries in 
China? I will let you answer. Better study the laws of growth 
and produce something to stimulate growth. Remember that 
the farmer whose apple tree ceases to bear fruit, cuts it down. 
Remember the parable in the New Testament about the master 
of the vineyard. Why is it that you can not see these things? 

: Wm. E. Lockner. 


We ought to be cut down when we cease to be constructive. 
The Editor. 


* * 


“IT SERVED ITS GENERATION” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a recent visit to my home city at Troy, N. Y., I was in- 
formed by a relative that the Universalist church at Troy, N. Y., 
was going to be a thing of the past, the Spanish War Veterans 
offering $20,000 for this fine piece of property. 

Thus passes o.t of history one of the oldest churches of 
our denomination in the Hudson River section. It doesn’t 
seem possible. In my boyhood there were such men as Revs. 
James Pullman, William Taylor, F. A. Dillingham, Charles 
Conklin, J. D. Corby, A. B. Hervey, O. F. Stafford, who held 
pastorates. There were three men who graduated into the 
ministry from this church: Charles Hall (somewhere in Con- 
necticut, I think), William B. Eddy, who left our denomination 


after awhile and went over to the Episcopalians, and William 
Murray of New York City, manager of the Religious Department 
of Macmillan Company, who is my brother. 

The closing of the church was caused mostly by the mem- 
bers who were there around 1895 and 1900 leaving the city, and 
by some of the well-to-do leaving to join with a more aristocratic 
society. 

The Unitarians, owning a church property within a block of 
our church, sold it years ago to the Italian Catholic Society, and 
removed to upper Troy or Lansingburgh (as it was then called), 
where they have a fine edifice and congregation. 

The people who were around twenty years of age in 1900, 
and who left Troy, are now located in all parts of the United 
States. 

There were workers among the Ladies’ Aid in this church 
the same as others, and they certainly will never be forgotten as 
long as the present generation exists. 

I longed for the opportunity to enter this church edifice 
when visiting Troy, as its walls were ever sacred to me, for there 
I had attended the Sunday school for a period of about thirteen 
years without missing a Sunday. 

H. Russell Murray. 


* * 


A MOUSY LITTLE MAN (?) 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why does not E. R. B. go to Newbury St. and see how the 
editor looks? Not living in Boston, I satisfied my colossal curi- 
osity by writing to a ministerial friend in New Hampshire to 
tell me how he looked. 

This is the reply, and I shall recognize him anywhere: “It 
is a little hard to describe Dr. van Schaick. I don’t see how 
even his wife can call him pretty. You wouldn’t notice him 
mixed in with a bunch of ministers and ask about him. He is 
not tall, he is very slender, cheeks rather hollow. He is in no 
sense magnetic, but people like him and always have. There is 
a friendliness that rather flatters you. In his various rambles 
notice the human touch in everything, taking the seemingly 
inconsequential and making it acutely interesting.” S. A. P. 
may have this pen picture to add to his collection of “two por- 
traits of Dr. van Schaick.” 

M.E. P. 


* * 


THE MACHINE-MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Whether a man is a machine depends entirely upon the 
strength of self-determination with which he is supposed to be 
endowed. If this be the test, then it seems foolish to talk about 
man in the abstract as a machine or not a machine. Some men 
are obviously machines to a far greater extent than other men. 
Where self-determination is all gone, who will undertake to 
explain where the machine ends and the man begins? Mind 
per se is not a determining factor, since there are minds as com- 
pletely in the grip of instinct and circumstances as any animal 
that ever walked the earth. But this should be added, that the 
human soul is supposed to possess possibilities which, when 
properly developed, will break the control of mere mechanism, 
mental and physical, and stand forth as a self-directing, regnant 
personality. 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Mechanic Falls, Me. 


x * 


INDEXING THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am glad the Christian Leader is to be indexed. That will 
help in looking up an article at the end of the year. 

How about the contents of each issue being listed on the 
editorial page? That would help during the year. Possibly 
you are planning to do this. 

Appreciative Reader. 

Caribou, Me 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The inner and unconscious ideals of the parents are what teach the child; their remonstrances, their punishments, even their 
bursts of emotion, are to him but thunder and comedy; what they worship is what he desires and reflects —Amiel’s Journal. 


It must be our aim to bring up our children so that they respect all racial experience and at the same time learn to chal- 
lenge authority Frank H. Richardson, M. D. 


Mothers and Children 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Henry Holt 
and Company. $1.90, ninth printing. 
Out of a good many books we have 

tread in recent years on the problems which 
parents face, this is unquestionably the 
most interesting, the most practical, and 
the most hopeful. It departs entirely 
from the text-book style, yet it has the co- 
herence and definiteness of the best text- 
books. To read it, especially for parents 
to read it aloud together, is as much like 
having a profitable long talk with a well- 
informed and reasonable person as can 
well be imagined. After reading this 
ninth printing, we have laid it down 
with the wish that some affluent person 
might devote a fortune to putting this 
book into the hands of young fathers and 
mothers throughout the country! Mrs. 
Fisher brings distinguished ‘talents to her 
absorbing task of parenthood, and she 
has the gift of conveying her faith to 
others. We could fill a page with pene- 
trating sentences noted in every chapter, 
and even these would not do justice to 
the cumulative effect of her theses and 
arguments. 

The birthright of every child, Mrs. 
Fisher believes, is a peaceful, harmonious 
home in which adults live well, “an at- 
mosphere ci purposeful, cheerful industry 
and clear-sightedness towards the chil- 
dren,’ and for the children ‘‘a life of in- 
tellectual freedom and physical activity.” 
“All that we can hope to do is to teach 
them to run their own lives, not to teach 
them to allow us to run their lives for 
them.’”’ There is a radical difference be- 
tween these two aims, and Mrs. Fisher 
knows that the parents’ happiness and 
peace of mind, as well as the welfare of the 
children, depends on the honesty and in- 
sight with which the former aim is served. 
The whole chapter on ‘‘The Old (parental) 
Authority Ineffective” is a clear and con- 
vincing statement of a point of view which 
even the most earnest parents find it hard 
to express in practise. It is indeed “a 
thoroughgoing revision of our innermost 
convictions on the matter’ that most of 
us need. — 


“With the knowledge of child physi- 
ology and psychology which trained 
minds are more than willing to impart 
to us, we modern parents should have a 
ringful of keys to use in the various 
problems of child training. We show 
ourselves singularly medieval in. cling- 
ing so obstinately to the old idea of 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


obedience as the cure-all for every situa- 

tion.” 

Mrs. Fisher’s plea for a wiser distribu- 
tion of time in the organization of our 
children’s life is irresistible. She pro- 
nounces the doom of those who “dole out 
each minute of the child’s life to feed some 
prejudice of their caste or to sink them 
deep in the grooves of the customary,” 
and who leave the children exactly ten 
minutes of recess time twice a day “‘in 
which to draw a few breaths of their very 
own.” 

The author of this wise and searching 
book has a firm faith that just as our 
family life is as sweet to us in its changed 
modern form as that of our grandparents 
was to them, so our grandchildren will 
find in their children, as we do in ours, 
the most comforting and consoling answer 
to the riddle of existence. 

* * 


Parenthood and the Newer Psychology 


By Frank H. Richardson, M. D. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 

Many parents are vaguely aware that 
in recent years there has been a quite 
new approach to the study of the human 
mind. They may even, more or less 
correctly, learn how to drag into their 


conversation such technical terms as 
“complexes,” ‘“‘fixations,’ or ‘“‘sublima- 
tion.” If they are wide-awake parents 


they are discovering that the world into 
which their children are making excursions 
from the home is a very different world 
from that which they themselves explcred 
as children and adolescents, and especially 
that the parental relationship once upon a 
time taken for granted by parents and un- 
protestingly accepted by children is now 
repudiated by many parents and by more 
children. If the new developments of psy- 
chology can help them, where shall they 
turn for the information and interpretation 
they need? We can unhesitatingly send 
them to Dr. Richardson’s book. An au- 
thority on children’s physical needs here 
shows himself a wise guide to children’s 
emotional experience. In simple language, 
keeping close to the everyday observations 
of any but the most stupid of parents, he 
succeeds in showing us not merely the 
harm we do in our ignorance but the posi- 
tive and good things we might do that 
would bear rich fruit in the later life of 
the young. 

The chapter on “Disciplining a Child” is 
full of wisdom, mest of it based on ob- 
servation of the costly errors of parents 
who are themselves undisciplined. Dr. 
Richardson puts the newer point of view 


, 


in a nutshell by quoting Miss Anna Mc- 
Lin’s contrast between what we mean 
when we speak of a: well-disciplined man 
and what we usually mean by the phrase 
“well-disciplined child,’ a child that 
quickly and unquestioningly responds to 
the outside control of some adult issuing 
commands. “It is a decision-yielding 
that constitutes this conception of dis- 
cipline in the child; whereas it is decision- 
making that gives the adult the right to be 
ealled ‘well-disciplined.’’’ The fact is 
recognized to-day by many progressive 
teachers, but still ignored by too many 
parents, that if we want children to grow 
up to be well-disciplined adults, the kind 
of discipline they learn. as children ‘must 
be of the kind we expect them to exhibit 
in maturity. Too commonly our efforts 
at discipline are really our attempt to 
establish, maintain, or display our dignity 
or our position of privilege or power. 
Real discipline is a growth that must come 
from within. We can help the child to 
develop it only if we ourselves exhibit re- 
straint and self-control in dealing with him. 
The display of our power over him may 
induce a temporary conformity to our 
wishes, but it will imperil real communion 
between parent and child. “In fine, dis- 
cipline must be courteous, not curt; af- 
firmative, not negative; approving, not 
critical or carping; and vitalizing, not 
deadening, if it is to be of any use at all, 
and not a downright detriment to the 
children upon whom we practise it.” 

When Dr. Richardson deals with the 
school-life of the child, he challenges 
parents. to exercise an intelligent influence 
on educational facilities. The parent, if 
he has not lost all of the reforming Puritan 
zeal that was once part of the heritage of 
the American, ‘‘may decide that the school 
which is being run for his children by his 
tax contributions shall show some attempt 
to keep up with the march of progress; 
just as the streets must be paved with 
twentieth century paving, and his resi- 
dence and office supplied with twentieth 
century sanitary drinking water.” 

* * 


Education Moves Ahead 


By Eugene Randolph Smith, with intro- 
duction by the late Charles W. Eliot. 
Little Brown and Company. $2.00. 

The Headmaster of the Beaver Country 
Day School in Brookline, former president 
of the Progressive Education Association, 
surveys the newer methods that repre- 
sent the fruit of experiment and research 
and interprets their significance for lay 

(Continued on page 605) 
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SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORK- 
ERS’ CONFERENCE 


This Conference was held in Knoxville, 
Tenn., March 29-31, 1927. This year 
Miss Downing was our representative, 
and she writes interestingly the of group 
which gathered on March 29 in the Y. W. 
C. A. of that city. i 

“It was a privilege to be one of the 
group which gathered that night for 
registration and informal reception. Every 
one was tagged (a la Ferry Beach) and 
every one was friendly. Some quiet, 
modest, charming ‘Mary Jones’ with a 
fine, friendly face, with whom you chatted 
so easily, would afterward probably prove 
to be head of some far, far isolated moun- 
tain mission, the heroine of many thrill- 
ing adventures. But here they were all 
Sjust folks.’ Such wonderful faces, faces 
of people who are doing things. And 
withal such an up-to-the-minute group 
in matters of dress and manners. Oh yes, 
there are Charles Williams catalogues 
even in the mountains, to say nothing of 
skill and ingenuity. We are not ‘buried,’ 
as one dear lady chose to put it, body, 
mind, or soul. I sometimes feel that Miss 
Powell brings the whole world to the door 
of Friendly House more surely than I‘ve 
ever felt it elsewhere. 

“T shall not attempt to tell in detail 
of the various addresses. Each touched a 
subject of vital interest to mountain 
workers, and made us wish for more. 
Health, Child Welfare, Agricultural, Hand- 
work, Education, Social, Evangelistic 
specialists—each gave us cf his or her best 
and experience. The value of experience 
impressed me most—a veritable kinder- 
garten pupil in the field. Some were 
able to speak from the standpoint of the 
mountaineer himself, educated and broad- 
ened by contact with the outer world; 
others from the point of view of the out- 
sider looking in, or the naturalized citizen 
of the mountains. But whatever the angle 
the outlook was optimistic; there ran 
through all the addresses a thread of con- 
fident assurance that we here are on the 
right track, that it is all infinitely produc- 
tive and worth while. Surely the moun- 
taineer must feel in our contacts with 
him the confidence and faith we place 
in his ability and self-determination to 
win through to his heritage. 

“On the third fioor of the Y. W. was 
the exhibit of Mountain Industries. When 
I first viewed it in all its splendor of 
woven rugs, bags, household accessories, 
and clothing, I must confess that I felt 
a little disturbed that Inman’s Chapel had 
no part in it. ‘Should we be doing this 
type of thing? Are we withholding an 
opportunity from our people?’ I asked 
myself. The questions stayed with me as 
I attended the lectures. As I listened to 


the speakers throughout the conference, 
however, I began to feel that we are ren- 
dering a distinct type of service, a type 
toward which more than one group well 
developed in the industries is groping. 
Things which they are questioning and 
wondering about, Miss Powell has done 


here as a matter of course. We need to 
strike a balance; the Industry group needs 
us, and we need them. 

“T returned from the Conference of 
Southern Workers, refreshed, and with 
new enthusiasm for our work, feeling 
that we are not just two people here in 
a little corner of the world, but members 
of a great company working together for 
Christ and his Church—a company to 
which we rejoice to belong.” 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


was held at Headquarters on April 25. 
President Hadley presided and Rev. John 
Paige of Medford Hillside conducted the 
devotions. Those present were Messrs. 
Warren S. Perkins, Nichols, Bissell, 
Huntley, Spear, Leighton, Stevens, Vos- 
sema, Coons, Thornton, Lee, A. W. Polk, 
Conrad Rheiner, and Miss Shedd, Mrs. 
Chamberlain and Miss Freeman. 

The speaker of the morning was Rev. 
Earl E. Harper, pastor of the Methodis! 
church at Auburndale, Mass., and pro- 
fessor of music and worship at the Boston 
University School of Theology. 

Mr. Harper explained that he did not 
come to give any formal lecture, but simply 
to talk about the music and worship of 
the church of God, and he expressed the 
hope that those present would ask any 
questions they might want answered. He 
said that he objected to being introduced 
as a professor, as his primary interest was 
his pastoral work. 

“The Methodist Church,” said Mr. 
Harper, “‘offers a fine field for development 
along the lines of music and worship. 
There is definitely a movement for im- 
provement sweeping through the denomi- 
nation and it is possible for us to reach out 
and touch the churches all over the 
country, all over the world, so I will tell 
you first what we are trying to do in the 
Methodist Church. We have had the 
emphasis on evangelism through all the 
years of Methodism. Our liturgy fell into 
disuse. For more than a century we have 
had the service of John Wesley, similar to 
that of the Episcopal Church, and yet 
it has not been used. Musically, also, we 
have a great heritage. The Wesleys had 
great musical taste. Charles Wesley 
himself wrote 6,500 hymns, and 122 of 
them are good enough still to be in the 
Methodist hymnal. The Methodist Church 
started out with the idea of congregational 
singing, and John Wesley was a propa- 
gandist of this idea. But our standards 
fell terribly, and it is only recently that 
we have realized the seriousness of the 
situation and endeavored to improve it. 

“Our last General Ccnference appointed 
a commission on music to do two things: 
to revive the idea of great music in the 
church, emphasizing that the most im- 
portant element in the music of any church 
is the congregational singing; and to aid 


in the organization of choirs. Of course 
the choir problem of any church has to be 
solved according to the situation of that 
church. I advise putting all the money 
available into a good leader who can or- 
ganize a volunteer choir. Sometimes it is 
necessary to hire a choir, but the ideal is 
the volunteer choir with a trained pro- 
fessional leader. The professional choir 
has a tendency to kill congregational sing- 
ing. 

“We are trying to get men who are 
trained to enter the profession of ministers 
of music, and to have them dedicate 
themselves to the idea of using their fine 
musical talent in the church. Weare also 
working to wake the churches up to the 
necessity of using such men and paying 
them well. 

“We are proposing that the Methodist 
Church return to the fine liturgical service 
of John Wesley, and that eventually we 
have a Methodist Prayer Book. This 
liturgical service has a value which is just 
beginning to be recognized. Itis psycholog- 
ical in its sequence and traditional in its 
foundation. Through it the outer course 
of worship parallels the course of the 
inner spirit of worship. 

“Before man can worship it must be 
brought home to him that there is a God 
to worship. He must be made to feel a 
sense of humility. Then he confesses his 
sinfulness and becomes conscious of the 
inflowing of the spirit of God, and he rises 
to spiritual heights in praising the God 
who has forgiven him. This same psycho- 
logical development of worship as ex- 
pressed in ritual applied to the worship in 
the Jewish synagogue before the time of 
Christ. We are interested in traditions 
because they involve something vital. 

“No barriers are erected between de- 
nominations in their music. It is, in 
fast, one of the greatest factors of common 
interest.” 

In answer to questions after the address 
Mr. Harper said that he would be glad to 
mail one of his church calendars which 
showed the service he used with explana- 
tory notes to any one who would send a 
stamped envelope to him at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Being asked if he had anything to 
suggest for the minister who wanted to 
encourage congregational singing but who 

(Continued on page 605) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 

May 8-14. Points in New Hampshire. 
Miss Slaughter: 

May 8-14. Points in Southern Alabama. 
Dr. Huntley: 

May 8-14. Points in Massachusetts. 

ae 

MISS ELLIS APPROVES ABOUT 

WASHINGTON 
Philadelphia, April 15. 
The General Sunday School Association: 

That was a fine letter which came 
yesterday asking the co-operation of the 
pastors in securing the participation of 
the members of the church schools in an 
offering for the Washington Memorial 
Church. 

You can count on me to do all I can 
with the Pennsylvania schools. 

The two objects are very wisely chosen 
and I am sure we shall be told later as to 
the approximate sums desired for each. 

Yours sincerely, : 
Jennie Lois Ellis. 

This fine letter from the Pennsylvania 
Superintendent of churches and church 
schools is a sample of those that loyal 
workers are sending to hearten our leaders. 


* * 


IN RUTLAND 


Mrs. Abbott’s entire class had planned 
to join the church Easter Sunday, but 
illness in two familie and a death in one 
prevented. These girls will unite with the 
church on Children’s Sunday instead. 

The same class gave a beautiful picture 
of Christ in the Temple, earned by their 
own efforts, to the Sunday school as an 
Easter gift. The picture was unveiled by 
Avis Dole, a former member of the class. 

Mrs. Arnold Yantis, the minister’s wife, 


told the children in the Sunday school an ° 


Easter story illustrated by her own colored 
slides, showing the changes in the lives of 
butterflies and moths; birds and their 
nests; and our native New England wild 
flowers. 

Her story told the children how in all 
of Nature we see life in many forms, all 
growing and developing. “In the eggs in 
the nest of the bird, in the plant life coming 
up through the ground and blossoming, in 
the changes from the crawling caterpillar 
to the beautiful winged butterfly, we see 
God’s promise that life shall continue, and 
that what seems to us to be death is only 
the door to a more glorious life.” 

Three of the girls in Mrs. Yantis’ class 
joined the church. 

Among Easter lilies and tulips with 
beautiful Easter music, sixteen new mem- 
bers were received into the church. 

‘The children of the Sunday school filled 
the front pews. A large congregation 
completely filled the church. 

Special Easter music added to the in- 
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CHURCH SCHOOL ROOMS AT 
WASHINGTON 


In the National Church there 
should be a national church school. 
It. should be well housed, well 
equipped, well officered and well 
taught. It should be, just as far as 
possible, an object lesson in religious 
education. 


A conference in regard to the 
new parish house was held at the 
office of the architect on April 2, 
officers of the General Convention, 
officers of the General Sunday 
School Association, the pastor of 
the Washington church, and other 
prominent church school workers 
being in attendance. 


The prospects are very pleasing. 
Dr. Perkins, always an enthusiast 
for religious education, will watch 
carefully to see that the latest and 
best ideas are carried out. Mr. Col- 
lens, the architect, is eager to meet 
the desires of those who have spe- 
cialized in church school manage- 
ment. 


The building and equipment of 
these educational rooms will be a 
part of the task undertaken by our 
church schools in memory of Dean 
Charles Hall Leonard, D. D., the 
founder of Children’s Day. Further 
details in regard to the memorial 
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spiration of the day. On the following 
Sunday Rev. A. S. Yantis, our minister, 
exchanged pulpits with Mr. Boynton, the 
Congregational minister, in recognition 
of the present movement for a closer union 
between the two denominations. 

On Monday evening Mrs. Yantis gave 
an illustrated Nature talk to the Boy 
Scouts of the city. 


* * 


MOSTLY MASSACHUSETTS 


T’ll give you the facts that you want 
to know about that Easter breakfast at 
Everett: Attendants, practically every 
member of the junior and intermediate 
departments, trustees and their wives, 
the pastor and his wife, the superintendent 
and the Wanderer. Hour, 8.30. Tables, 
in form of cross and made beautiful with 
flowers later used in church auditorium. 
Decorations, rabbits, eggs and so forth, 
cleverly made. Programs, very attractive, 
one at each plate, mimeographed on or- 
dinary white paper by high school stu- 
dents and decorated with embossed cross 


bought at Woolworth’s. Program, songs, 
recitations, brief talks. Food, fruit, eggs, 
rolls, doughnuts, cocoa for children and 
coffee for adults. Kitchen and table 
workers, teachers from other departments 
and other volunteers. Expenses, prac- 
tically nothing, all food being contributed. 
Desirability, very great, every attendant 
getting a good Easter lesson. Happiest 
man, tie between Pastor Milburn and 
Superintendent Fraleigh. Clip this item, 
if you please, and preserve it for reference 
in March, 1928. 


I went down to Hartford, our convention 
city for 1927, to have a preliminary look 
and to speak some preliminary words. 
There is not the slightest doubt that we 
are to be cordially welcomed and amply 
provided for. Hartford will live up to 
its traditions, and that is saying a great 
deal. I saw the minister, the superin- 
tendent of the church school, and several 
other very important people, and I found 
them already full of wise plans. The 
general committee, made up of some of the 
best workers in the parish, has already 
been appcinted. 


One of my former St. Lawrence students 
is a good deal dissatisfied with his church 
school, and by the same token a good deal 
dissatisfied with himself. As a matter of 
fact his school has improved during his 
pastorate by at least 400 per cent, and 
is still improving. He makes himself un- 
comfortable by judging, not by the past, 
but by the ideal. The question for him 
and for all of us is, ““Are we making reason- 
able progress?” 


My host was a pleasant man with sev- 
eral idiosyncrasies of which he is very 
proud. One of his delights is in telling 
everybody, especially ministers, that he 
never goes to church. “I know just one 
text from the Bible,’’ he said, “and that I 
learned when my father took me by the 
hand when I was eight years old and led 
me down Lemon Street in Brooklyn to 
hear Henry Ward Beecher. Now there was 
an orator. If you fellows would learn to 
speak like him, you wouldn’t have so 
many empty pews. The text that Beecher 
used is just as clear in my mind to-day as 
it was then and I never shall forget it. It 
is, ‘With malice toward none and charity 
for all.’ I think those are the greatest 
words in the whole Bible.” 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 
The Universalist Publishing House and 
the General Sunday School Association 
now have full exhibits of their material 
at the Divinity School of Chicago Uni- 
versity. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont, Quebec and New Hampshire Letter 


North Hatley and 
Huntingville, P. Q.— 
We have already spok- 
en of the difficulties 
that have been met 
in the settlement of 
a pastor to succeed 
Rev. E. E. Marggraf, 
who now closes a pas- 
torate of twenty years. It is evident 
that it is the policy of the present govern- 
ment in the Province of Quebec not to 
settle an American citizen as pastor of a 
Canadian parish. One difficulty has been 
overcome only to have another come up. 
However, we are happy to state that at 
last all difficulties have been overcome 
and a pastor has been secured. The com- 
bined parishes of North Hatley and 
Huntingville on April 10 extended a 
unanimous invitation to Rev. Evan T. 
Evans of South Wales to become pastor 
of our churches in Quebec. This invita- 
tion has been accepted, and Mr. Evans 
will begin his pastorate at the earliest 
possible date. Mr. Evans is affiliated 
with the British Unitarian Association 
and comes to us highly recommended by 
Rey. Eric Davies, pastor of our church at 
Halifax. It will be seen that our two 
Quebec parishes are looking high when we 
report that Mr. Evans is six feet four 
inches tall. He is unmarried. It is re- 
ported to us that he is remarkably popular 
with young people and that he excels in 
the pulpit. It has been many years since 
North Hatley has been compelled to call 
a pastor, and many more since our two 
parishes were combined under one minis- 
ter. Conditions have changed enormously 
in the period. Both parishes recognize 
this fact and have met the issue squarely. 
The Superintendent recently conducted an 
every-family canvass. at North Hatley, 
and pledges more than doubling all pre- 
vious subscriptions were secured in a 
single afternoon. We are looking forward 
with great interest to the new pastorate 
and believe that our people have chosen 
wisely and well. * * Portsmouth, N. H. 
The parish over which Rev. Allen Brown 
presides as pastor celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of the dedication of its present 
church building on April 21. The affair 
was a family party of the members of the 
parish, and was immensely successful. We 
are not very good at color descriptions, 
and we enjoy a good supper more than we 
are able to tell in cold print. We know 
that the vestry at Portsmouth was very 
attractive, very beautiful, and we know 
that the menu offered met all the needs 
of the inner man. The co-operative meth- 
od adopted in the serving of the supper 
worked for efficiency and pleasure. We 
figured it out that the men served the cof- 
fee, the ladies took care of the more sub- 


stantial articles, and the young people 
handled the dessert. It all worked out 
beautifully, any way. The pastor offered 
prayer. Mr. Charles Green, moderator 
of the parish, presided at the after dinner 
exercises, presenting Mr. William H. White 
as toastmaster for the evening. Mr. 
White was chairman of the building 
committee which erected the present 
church building thirty years ago. It is 
also a matter of interest that in the com- 
pany there were twenty-five people who 
were present at the dedicatory exercises 
thirty years ago. Short addresses were 
given by the members of the vestry, 
Messrs. Philbrick, Gray and Witham, by 
Miss Mabel Shedd in the interests of the 
Sunday school, by Mrs. Witham, presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Society, and others. 
Rev. Annie P. Bailey, now a parishioner 
at Portsmouth, Rev. Alfred J. Cardall, a 
former pastor, and Rev. Charles Legal, 
who described himself as pinch hitter for 
the parish because of his habit of supply- 
ing the pulpit in the periods between 
pastorates and whenever his services 
are needed, all spoke briefly and happily. 
Rev. George F. Fortier, Superintendent of 
Churches, was present for the official 
annual visit now ordained by the New 
Hampshire Convention. Letters were 
read from Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., 
who was pastor of the church when the 
mortgage on the new building was burned, 
and from Rev. Curtis H. Dickens, pastor 


~at the time of the burning and rebuilding 


of the church. Mr. Dickens emphasized 
his words of interest in the parish by the 
enclosure of a check for $25 toward the 
organ repair fund which is being raised. 
During the evening several selections were 
rendered by the choir, an unusual or- 
ganization not only in its musical ability 
but in the very real interest which it has 
in the life of the church. It was a happy 
evening and it was a happy people. * * 
Woodsville, N. H.—It took two minis- 
ters from outside to receive all of the new 
members of the church secured through 
the interest aroused by the pastor, Mr. 
Gordon Reardon. On the Thursday be- 
fore Easter, Rev. John B. Reardon of 
Gorham and Berlin officiated at the com- 
munion and admitted thirteen members, 
and on Easter the State Superintendent 
received a class of eighteen young people. 
All of the service was fine, the music, the 
sermon, the crowd, the happiness of the 
people. An especially pleasing feature 
followed the morning service when the 
new announcement board given by mem- 
bers of the Universalist parish at Woods- 
ville was dedicated in appreciation of the 
constant and untiring services of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Randall in all church af- 
fairs. In the afternoon a musical service 
was given, when a wayside pulpit was 


dedicated to the service of the church by 
the young people of the parish. * * Mor- 
risville, Vt.—They have a choir at Mor- 
risville. It’s a good choir. It’s made up 
of young people with the exception of the 
State Superintendent’s wife, who isn’t 
as young as it seemed when a dear old 
lady remarked to her that she must be 
the Super’s second wife. Well, the people 
at Morrisville appreciate their young 
choir. Recently they gave a supper in 
honor of the organization, and all mem- 
bers of the choir were presented with tok- 
ens of appreciation. There was even a 
present for the Superintendent of Churches, 
although he doesn’t sing with this young 
bunch. His present was a mouth organ, 
thus justifying a claim which he has made 
all his life but which has never been al- 
lowed by any one else before, that he is a 
musician. * * Claremont, N. H.—The 
Protestant churches of Claremont have 
been united in a fellowship of service 
through the local Federation of Churches 
for eight years. This year the union 
communion service was held in our church. 
Recently a federation of young people’s 
societies has been launched. At the 
initial meeting the Universalist group was 
the largest one. Monthly union meetings 
will be held, and social gatherings of the 
combined unions will also be featured. 
The movement is enlisting enthusiastic 
support and is apparently to be a factor in 
the religious life of the young people of 
Claremont. * * Rutland, Vt.—Rev.A.S. 
Yantis, pastor of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, and Rev. Mr. Buttrick, pastor 
of the Congregational church, of Rutland, 
are taking seriously the admonition that 
these two denominations seek for co-opera- 
tive methods of work in the community, 
and are finding many ways. A recent 
exchange of pulpits created a great deal of 
interest. * * Marlboro, N. H.—The Su- 
perintendents of the Congregational, Meth- 
odist and Universalist Conferences in New 
Hampshire recently met at Concord and 
selected a candidate to recommend for 
the pastorate of the federated church at 
Marboro. It was not the man who gave 
as his credential the fact that he had no 
religious principles. * * A Hat in the 
Ring.—Lacking all modesty, perhaps, 
certainly scornful of all precedent, as ever, 
the Superintendent of Churches in New 
Hampshire, Vermont and the Province of 
Quebee announces his candidacy for the 
position of Trustee of the Universalist: 
General Convention. He is led to do this 
for two reasons. First, he believes that. 
the rural church and its constituency 
should have a representative upon that 
Board, and he believes there is but one: 
man in the denomination whohas been in a 
position to better know the needs of the: 
rural church than himself. That man is 
Rey. George D. Walker, D. D., of New 
York, and in his favor the present candi-- 
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date is willing to withdraw at any time. 
Secondly, he is candidate because he has 
been told that as a superintendent of 
churches he is not eligible to become a 
Trustee of the General Convention, and 
wishes to know whether this is so. Born 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Ernest J. Bowden, formerly pastor 
of the Universalist church in Atlanta, is 
now Director of Religious Education in 
the Unitarian church at Oakland, Calif. 
He has been teaching and studying in 
Berkeley. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Greensboro, 
N. C., has reopened her summer home at 
Woodstock, Vt. Rev. Harry L. Canfield 
will join her about July 1. 


Rev. Rodney F. Johonnot, D. D., for 
twenty years pastor of the Universalist 
ehurch in Oak Park, Ill., and still in our 
fellowship, has been acting as pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Leicester, Mass., 
for the past six months, and has just 
brought about a federation of that church 
with the Congregational church. Ac- 
cording to the articles of federation mem- 
bers may be received into either of the 
‘two churches which make up the federa- 
tion or may join the federated church 
directly. Services have been held for the 
past few months in the beautiful John 
Nelson Memorial Church (Congregation- 
al), but the articles provide that services 
must be held in the Unitarian church for 
at least two months of each year. 


Rev. Frederick A. Mooney of Framing- 
ham was on Monday evening, April 25, 
unanimously chosen pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Palmer, Mass., beginning his 
pastorate at once. He will move into St. 
Paul’s parsonage by June first. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Glover of Rockland, 
Maine, were at Universalist Headquarters 
-on April 27 on their way back from the 
South. Mrs. Glover was formerly Miss 
Angie Graves, and active in Y. P. C. U. 
-and W.N. M. A. work. 


Rev. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, D. D., has 
tendered his resignation as pastor of 
Beacon Church, Brookline. 


Rey. F. W. Whippen died at Kingston, 
N. H., April 26. 


Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., and 
Mrs. Perkins served a delightful buffet 
-supper April 25 in their new apartment, 
1661 Crescent Place, N. W., Washington, 
in honor of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention. There 
were present Dr. John Murray Atwood 
and Miss Alice C. Atwood, his sister, 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, Mr. A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Dr. John Smith Lowe, Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, Mr. Roger S. Galer, Dr. Joseph 
M. Tilden, Mr. Louis Annin Ames, Dean 
Lee S. McCollester, Mr. Robert W. Hill, 


in the United States, he is eligible for the 
Presidency of that nation, and as the child 


‘ of a Roman Catholic father he is eligible 


to be the Pope of Rome. 
tinction? 


Why this dis- 


George F. Fortier. 


and Interests 


Mr. Walter Gabell, Mrs. Josephine B. 
Folsom, Mrs. Folsom of Malden, Mass., 
her mother, Mrs. Pierce of Medford, Dr. 
and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., Mrs. 
Donna P. Bonner, Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Ballou, and Mr. M. W. Lewis, moderator 
of the local church. Dr. and Mrs. Perkins 
were assisted by Miss Thayer, Mrs. Per- 
kins’s sister. 


Rey. Alfred Storer Cole of West Somer- 
ville, Mass., and Miss Barbara Sawyer of 
10 Browning Street, Winter Hill, Mass., 
were married on Saturday evening, March 
26, at the Winter Hill Universalist church, 
Rev. Theodore DeLuca, minister of the 
Italian Baptist Church in Wakefield, 
officiating. Mr. DeLuca is an intimate 
friend of Mr. Cole. Mr. and Mrs. Cole 
are now living at 77 Liberty Ave., West 
Somerville, Mass. 


Illinois 


Urbana.—Rev. R. D. Cranmer, pastor. 
The annual meeting the first Wednesday 
in April showed all departments progress- 
ing. Bills were all paid as usual. The 
young people have been unusually active. 
The devotional meetings of the season 
were attended by an average of twenty- 
eight each Sunday evening. On Palm 
Sunday the Urbana Y. P. C. U. with Mr. 
Dewitt, our Superintendent of Churches, 
about fifty in all, went to the neighboring 
village of White Heath and held a ser- 
vice. Mr. Dewitt was in charge of the 
service, and Mr. Cranmer did the preach- 
ing, taking as his subject the Fatherhood 
of God. The little church was crowded, 
and by the time the service began every 
available space was occupied, and many 
were turned away. Arrangements have 
been made for another meeting May 15. 
The Sunday school, under the direction 
of Mrs. Aurora B. Somers, is in fine con- 
dition. The Lenten season was an in- 
spiration. The congregations each Sun- 
day were unusually good, with an average 
for the last eight weeks of about one 
hundred. Easter Sunday seven members 
were received and one cn Palm Sunday. 
The Easter offering was $120. During the 
present pastorate of nearly seven years an 
average of fifteen new members a year 
have been received, which leaves always a 
balance on the side of progress. 


Iowa 


Mitchellville—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. We had a fine Easter with special 
music, flowers and increased attendance, 
and messages of love fron our members 
far away. The communion was observed. 


'The school presented a concert in the 


evening and one young man united with 
the church. An offering for the General 
Convention was taken, and a payment will 
be made on our indebtedness. We will 
unite with the three other churches of the 
village in union services this summer. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. We had a record attendance at the 
Easter services. Mr. Ledyard took for 
his subject, “Is the Soul Immortal?” 
Our Easter offering was $100.65. April 
24 Mr. Ledyard exchanged pulpits with 
the local Congregational minister. 


Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. Our annual meeting and fellowship 
supper on the evening of April 20 marked 
the close of another progressive year in 
our church. The reports showed all or- 
ganizations in splendid condition. Dur- 
ing the year our church properties have 
been entirely redecorated. Our people 
have not only contributed the amount 
expended for this work but have also given 
more for church expenses than ever before. 
We have combined our church and society 
into one organization, to be known as the 
church, with two kinds of membership, 
active and associate. Our Woman’s Club 
and Mission Circle have also combined into 
one organization. We believe that these 
are forward steps and will make for both 
simplicity and efficiency. Nineteen active 
and eight associate members were added 
to the church during the year. Thirteen 
children were christened. Our minister 
made over 400 calls. Rev. George H. 
Welch, of Middletown, N. Y., was the 
speaker at our annual meeting. Our new 
members received on Haster Sunday were 
our guests of honor. It was a fine occasion. 


Massachusetts 


Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
On Easter Sunday we had one of the larg- 
est congregations in years, an offering of 
$1,759.25, special music by the choir 
assisted by a brass quartette, and a lavish 
profusion of flowers. In the evening a 
pageant was given to a large congregation. 
The children’s chorus choir gave some fine 
music in this pageant. On Holy Thursday 
evening communion was observed and 
four new members welcomed. Four more 
were admitted on Easter morning. The 
beautiful candlelight service was used on 
Thursday evening. On Friday evening, 
Miss Hortense Sheldon, a reader from 
Boston, gave the Haster story in Bible 
readings. That same evening the Y. P. 
C. U. held a service at sunset on Devereau 
Beach, at the water’s edge just as the sun 
was sinking in the west and the moon 
was coming up in the east. On Easter 
morning this same group of young people 
gathered on the flat tower of the church 
for the sunrise service. Clifton Price, a 
theological student in St. Lawrence Uni- 
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versity, led the serviec and gave a very 
inspiring talk. After the service, breakfast 
was served in the dining-room. In March, 
Rev. L. C. Nichols conducted a party to 
Bermuda, many of whom were from this 
church. On April 28 the Men’s Club gave 
a ladies’ night at which a turkey dinner 
was served and Mr. Nichols told about 
Bermuda, using pictures taken on the trip. 
_ Waltham.—Reyv. Hervey H. Hoyt, pas- 
tor. Eight were received into the church 
at Easter. During the Lenten period 
special Sunday evening services were held, 
inspiring sermons being preached by 
Messrs. Raspe, Coons, Ayres and Robbins. 
During Holy Week all the Protestant 
churches of the city united in a series of 
noon day services of thirty minutes each 
at a down town theater. On Thursday 
evening a union service was held in the 
Congregational church, the Baptist pastor 
preaching. The Congregational and Uni- 
versalist ministers conducted the services 
of communion. There were 250 at this 
service. On Good Friday evening the 
“Seven Last Words” were sung at Asbury 
Temple by the combined choruses of the 
city. Easter morning there was a union 
sunrise service at the Congregational 
church. At the 10.30 o'clock service our 
church was filled. Music was furnished 
by a chorus of twenty voices assisted by 
violin and cello. “He arose from the 
dead”? was the pastor’s text. The May 
Easter lilies were carried to the sick and 
shut-ins after the service. At 5 o'clock 
the religious drama, “‘Magda,” was given 
by the older pupils of the church school. 
On Sunday, May 15, there will be a general 
exchange of the pastors of the city. 
Dr. Commons of the Congregational 
church will preach in the Universalist 
church in exchange with its pastor. 


Essex.—Rey. John M. Ratcliff, pastor. 
The Easter program of music was ar- 
ranged by the organist, Manning Story, 
who is giving his fifty-second year of ser- 
vice to this church. The communion 
service was observed at the close of the 
Easter service, the minister being assisted 
by Fred E. Miller and Carl Olson, stu- 
dents at the Tufts School of Religion. 
On Easter Sunday evening the pageant, 
“Life Abundant,” was presented by mem- 
bers of the church school under the di- 
rection of Mr. Miller and the superintend- 
ent of the school, Mrs. Eva Andrews. The 
annual church fair was held April 27-29. 

Fitchburg.—Rev. F. W. Gibbs, pastor. 
During the Lenten season our pastor con- 
ducted a series of services on the general 
subject, “Building a Christian Life.” This 
subject was subdivided as follows: “New 
Tools for Old,” “A Corner-stone for a 
New Structure,” “Meeting Difficulties in 
Construction,” “The Completed Struc- 
ture.” This last was the subject at the 
communion service held on Holy Thurs- 
day, when we received into the church 
ten new members, nine cof whom were 
members of our church school. On Easter 
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Sunday the church was filled, the decora- 
tions were beautiful, the musical program 
was delightful. The text for the morning 
was, “They were amazed and perplexed, 
saying one to another, What meaneth 
this?” the conclusion being found in the 
words of Paul, ““The spirit beareth witness 
with our spirits that we are the children of 
God, and if children then heirs, heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ.” It wasa 
message of encouragement and comfort. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. At the Easter service our church was 
made very attractive with Easter lilies 
and other flowers given in memory of our 
departed members. The choir, consisting 
of three quartettes, gave the cantata, 
“The Living Hope.” The church was 
filled and the Easter offering was the 
largest we have ever had. Hight young 
men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one were received into the church. 
One baby was christened. The subject of 
the sermon was, “The Assurance of Im- 
mortality.” 

Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. Ellsworth Reamon, pas- 
tor. Many minor repairs have been made 
about the church building and arrange- 
ments made for an office at the church. 
Our chorus choir has been supplied with 
robes made by the women of the church. 
On the evening of Holy Thursday the 
Men’s Club sponsored a complimentary 
dinner in honor of those who were to 
unite with the church on Easter Sunday. 
Mr. Reamon spoke informally on the 
Universalist faith and explained the work- 
ing organization of the church. We were 
hosts to the people of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church on the evening of Good 
Friday, when the combined: choirs gave 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion.” There were ap- 
proximately five hundred people in at- 
tendance. A large congregation was on 
hand for the Easter program. Two families 
drove fifty miles to attend the services. 
Eight new members were received into 
the church and one child was baptized. 
The special offermg amounted to nearly 
$300. In the church school our young 
people gave an excellent interpretation. of 
Margaret Slattery’s Easter pageant, “The 
Triumph of Love.” 


New Hampshire 


Nashua.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
During Lent the pastor preached a special 
series of sermons on the general theme 
‘‘What is there in religion?” The church 
school had a special course of lessons on 
“Our Faith and Its History.” The Y. P. 
C. U. considered subjects suggested by 
Miss Slattery’s book, ““When You En- 
list.” This church joined with the other 
Protestant downtown churches of the city 
in a series of Sunday evening meetings 
with out-of-town speakers. Special ser- 
vices were held, also, under the same 
auspices during Holy Week, ending with 
a three hour service in our church Friday, 
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with the local ministers taking part. 
Holy Thursday evening a candlelight 
service, with communion, was held. The 
pastor welcomed twelve into membership. 
Easter Sunday a large congregation was 
present. In the evening our choir joined 
with those from the other churches in a 
union musical service at the First Church, 
Congregational. March 27, Dr. Lowe 
occupied the pulpit in the absence of the 
pastor, due tothe illness of hisson. April 6, 
the Ladies’ Howard Circle held an Easter 
sale and supper, with their usual success. 
The Mothers’ Club held a food sale re- 
cently. The church school is making good 
progress with its new curriculum. We 
are fortunate to have Mrs. Mercer and 
Mrs. Ober on the advisory committee for 
the school. The Y. P. C. U. are earning 
their money by collecting papers, rags, 
ete. Rev. George F. Fortier, State Su- 
perintendent, held a conference with the 
pastor and officials of the parish and the - 
auxiliary organizations, April 20. We ex- 
pect Miss Hathaway is to be with us some 
time during May. 

East Jaffrey—Rev. Myron L. Cutler, 
pastor. This is the second year that the 
four Protestant churches of Jaffrey and 
East Jaffrey, two Congregational, one 
Baptist, and one Universalist, have united 
in five services on Holy Week, all uniting 
in communion on Thursday evening. 
April 28 was Fast Day in New Hampshire 
and all united Sunday evening, May 1, for 
that service, as we have usually done for 
forty years. j 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, pastor. 
On the evening of Good Friday, supper was 
served at the church, followed by com- 
munion. The young people had given Dr. 
Betts, at the church school service, March 
6, in honor: of his sixty-ninth birthday, a 
silver communion service. The Senior 
Y. P. C. U. had the honor of serving at 
the communion. Six young women dressed 
in white and six young men acted as 
deacons. A poem, “John,” was read by 
Prof. W. P. McIntosh. Dr. Betts gave an 
impressive talk. On Easter morning the 
pulpit was beautifully decorated with 
lilies and tulips, which later were sent to 
the shut-ins. Twenty were received into 
the church, six being members of the 
church school. A special offering of $590 
was given for charitable purposes. At 
noon the church school gave an Easter 
pageant with stereopticon slides, entitled 
“The Fulfilment.’”’ The attendance was 
the largest in the school history. 

Little Falls—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The Lenten season this year was 
very successful. More than one hundred 
people attended each of the mid-week 
services. The every-member canvass on 
March 27 resulted in one of the largest 
amounts ever received. Many new sub- 
scribers were added and several of our 
people raised their pledges. On Easter 
Sunday every seat was taken and chairs 
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were brought in. One was christened and 
seven joined the church. Our annual 
meeting was largely attended. George 
Evans and Mr. George Bellinger were 
elected trustees for three years. Our 
church has just received a bequest of $200 
from the late Clark Shall. On March 17 
our annual birthday party was held. ‘‘The 
Commencement Exercises of the Young 
Ladies of Pokeville Seminary” was pre- 
sented and the sum of $140 was realized. 
Our church has suffered a great loss in the 
death of Mr. Irving Oppell, who died 
April 25 at Newport News, Va. Mr. Op- 
pell served for three years as a trustee 
and for many years as a deacon. His life 
was an inspiration to all who knew him. 
His great love of his church was one of 
the outstanding things of his life. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 600) 
could not set his congregation an example, 
he said that he was used to meeting that 
problem, as the name of that minister was 
legion. He then explained his “five 
commandments,’ which could as easily 
be delivered to the congregation by a 


minister who could not sing as by one who 


could: (1) Thou shalt sing. The spirit 
of the living God waits on the song of 
the congregation. (2) Thou shalt sing 
_ with thy might. (2) Thou shalt sing with 
thymind. (4) Thoushaltsing beautifully, 
with rhythm, with distinctness. (5) Thou 
shalt sing worshipfully. 

Disiis 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 599) 

minds, more particularly for those who 
know little of the newer ideals in educa- 
tion. “There has begun to be a science of 
teaching, and men and women are devoting 
their lives to its study. It deals with 
human beings, no two just alike and the 
same individual changing from day to day, 
with a world whose conditions are con- 
stantly varying, with changing demands 
and changing ideals.” The central aim 
of the newer teaching is well described by 
Mr. Smith: “Its aim is to have the child 
inside of the situation, an active participant, 
in reality or in imagination. The reaction 
of the child who finds himself doing some- 
thing real is the same as that of the man 
or woman who becomes a genuine factor 
in a situation—an active response.”’ This 
aim, of course, explains, and by actual 
demonstration justifies, the various forms 
of dramatization, hand-work, and self- 
directed activities that characterize “‘pro- 
gressive’ education, either in the day 
school or in the church school. 

When Mr. Smith describes typical class 
projects embodying this aim of interest- 
producing participation he makes one 
wish there were some magic potion that 
could bring childhood back and open the 
doors of a “‘progressive”’ school. How far 
the newer methods, now for nearly a 


‘generation successfully applied in a lim- 


ited number of private schools here and 
in Europe, can be applied to the public 
schools, is the subject of one chapter; 
another is devoted to the question whether 
examination requirements must necessarily 
limit the use of these methods for boys 
and girls expecting to enter college. The 
book is made more valuable by the in- 
clusion of interesting photographs. 

We hope to review shortly a volume en- 
titled School Activities and Equipment, 
by Miss Rose B. Knox (Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co.) which surveys the achievements 
of public as well as private schools in 
making a more meaningful environment 
for school children. 

* * 


MINNIE S. DAVIS 


Miss Minnie S. Davis, of Hartford, 
Conn., who died at her home on Tuesday, 
April 19, was remarkable for intellectual 
keenness, for spiritual exaltation and for 
the power of convincing and persuasive 
expression. Among leaders of thought in a 
city of unusual literary reputation she 
was regarded as a gifted seer and a be- 
loved saint. 

She was born in Baltimore ninety-two 
years ago, being the daughter of Rev. 
Samuel A. Davis, “Father Davis,” a 
preacher of power and missionary zeal. 
Closely related to: her have been several 
laymen and laywomen notable for ac- 
tivity and generosity both in local parishes 
and in the church at large. 

Miss Davis early manifested remarkable 
ability, her first book, ‘‘Marion Lester,’ 
a story of liberal young people amid mili- 
tant evangelism, having appeared when 
she was only eighteen years of age. The 
volume had a wide circulation and is still 
found in Universalist libraries. 

An accident, at the time appearing very 
unfortunate, resulted in twenty-three 
years of seclusion and pain. No hour of 
confinement, however, was wasted. With- 
in the chamber of darkness and suffering 
a great soul was prepared to be a messenger 
of truth and a minister of love. 

In 1886 deliverance came, her restora- 
tion following investigation and applica- 
tion of the ‘‘mind cure,’’ which has since 
been developed into “New Thought” and 
psychichealing. Shebecamea practitioner, 
lecturer and author, winning national 
prominence. Her published works reveal 
marvelous grasp of scientific information 
coupled with spiritual insight. Quota- 
tions from her writings were used not long 
ago in “Our Prayers Together” printed 
in the Christian Leader. 

Her later years have been spent quietly 
at the home in Hartford, where she has 
received every care that love and devotion 
could bestow. The funeral services were 
in charge of her pupil, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., who was assisted by Rev. 
R. H. McLaughlin, pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer. 

She is survived by two sisters—Mrs. 


. 


A. B. Case of Los Angeles, Cal., and Miss 
Marion L. Davis of Hartford—and a 
number of nephews and nieces. 

The following poem, called ‘‘Good- 
Night and Good-Morning,”’ was written 
by Miss Davis in her ninetieth year: 


Good-night, dear world, the twilight 
shadows fall. 

All wrongs and griefs fade with the day, 

And I look back upon a sunlit way 

With God’s love over all. 

Good-by, home friends, so dear, so true, 

I’ll take you with me in my heart, 

And friends with whom I would not part, 

Tried friends, yes, you and you and you. 

Good night and good-morning, 

With a little rest between. 

Such a sweet rest, and now what world is 
this? 

Familiar voices greet my listing ear, 

Glad voices of welcome and good cheer. 

I feel upon my brow my mother’s kiss, 

And know the clasping of my father’s 
hand. 

A new world greets my opening eyes, 

As Lin joy and wonder rise, 

To say ‘‘Good-morning” in the Heavenly 
Land. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
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* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 66. Little Falls, 
N. Y., 1. Henderson, N. Y., 1. Brockton, 
Mass., 1. Lansing, Mich., 1. Total, 70. 


* * 


RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


The Rhode Island Universalist Con- 
ference will hold a session at the Cumber- 
land (Four Corners) chapel, Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, May 11, begin- 
ning at 3.80 with a devotional service, 
conducted by Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket. At 3.45 an address will be 
given by Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attle- 
boro, Mass., on “The Enlarging Field 
for the Liberal Gospel.” 

At 4.30 Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D.D. . 
of Boston, editor of the Christian Leader, 
is to give an account of the dedication of 
the Universalist church at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., and speak in general of matters 
of interest to the denomination. 

Following the addresses of the after- 
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noon a question period and discussion will 
be held until 5.45, when an informal social 
will be held, and at 6 o’clock the ladies of 
the Cumberland chapel will serve supper. 

At 7 o’clock the address of the evening 
will be given by Hon. A. A. Capotosto 
of Providence, a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, who has risen from 
the ranks of the immigrant class, being a 
native of Italy. Judge Capotosto is to 
speak on “Some Phases of Individual and 
Family Life.” 

Judge Capotosto is an eloquent speaker 
and is in great demand on patriotic and 
other occasions where careful and straight- 
forward thinking is needed. 

* * 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOLARSHIP 


The Edward Everett Hale Scholarship 
at the Chautauqua Summer Schools, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., is available for a 
public school teacher with a prospective 
salary not exceeding $1,500 for the coming 
year, and is offered primarily to Unitarians 
or Universalists. This scholarship is ade- 
quate to meet all expenses of room, board 
and tuition for the six weeks’ term begin- 
ning July 5, and includes the privileges of 
the Chautauqua Assembly programs for 
the season. Applicants may address 
George H. Badger, 200 East Livingston 
Ave., Orlando, Fla., but all applications 
must be in very promptly. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT-= 
TEE 


License of Eric A. Ayer renewed for one year. 
Rev. Elmer D. Colcord transferred to New Jersey. 
Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
* * 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The annual session of the California Universalist 
Convention will be held at Santa Paula, May 17-19, 
1927. 
Carl F. Henry, Secretary. 
e 8 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 42d annual meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held at Monson, Mass., on Wednesday, May 18, 
1927, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, and for the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, Secretary. 
e x 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


The 68th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Monson, Mass., May 18 and 
19, 1927, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention... of 
life-members resident in the state, of three lay dele- 
gates from each parish in fellowship, which dele- 
gates must be legal members of the parish they 
represent; and of the officers of the convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Monson chureh cordially invites the Uni- 
versalists of Massachusetts to the annual sessions 
of the Convention. Those who wish entertainment 
must write to Mrs. William L. Ricketts, Monson, 
Mass., stating whether they wish to stay one, two 
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or three nights. Lodging and breakfast will be 
furnished free, other meals at the Methodist church 
across the street; dinner, 75 cents; supper, 50 cents. 

Tickets for the banquet on Thursday night will 
cost $1.00. The number of tickets is limited to 130, 
and these tickets should be engaged on or before 
Wednesday evening, to assure seats. Tickets may 
be reserved by writing Mrs. Ricketts. 


Directions 


Those coming by rail will leave the train at the 
Palmer, Mass., station. There will be bus service 
from Palmer to Monson at fifteen minutes past the 
hour, also taxi service. But if guests will notify Mrs. 
Ricketts of their time of arrival in Palmer, auto- 
mobiles will be at the station for free carriage to the 
church. 

* x 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 95th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at St. Paul’s Church, 
Meriden, Wednesday and Thursday, May 11 and 12, 
1927. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session an address, 
“Our Work Together,” will be given by Mrs. J. W. 
Vallentyne of Portland, Maine, president of the 
Universalist Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Madelyn H. Wood of New Haven, 
president of the Connecticut Universalist Women’s 
Missionary Society, will preside. 

At the organization of the Convention for the ses- 
sion, Mr. Edwin A. Tracy, president, of Norwich 
will preside. 

At the Wednesday evening service there will be 
two addresses: “‘The Story of Our Work in Japan” 
(illustrated), by Rev. Roger F. Etz of Boston, and 
the “Universalist Outlook,” by Dr. John Murray 
Atwood of New York, President of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

Thursday morning the holy communion service 
will be observed, and the occasional sermon—‘‘We 
would see Jesus’’—will be preached by Rev. Charles 
Kramer of Bridgeport. 

Business session will follow. 

Meriden is centrally located; St. Paul’s Church has 
attained denominational eminence and the invita- 
tion of pastor and people is most cordial. 

Delegates and friends desiring accommodations 
are requested to notify the pastor, Rev. D. E. Trout, 
204 East Main Street, Meriden. 

A. Norwood Foster, Secretary. 
ae 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The annual convention of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association will be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Monson, Mass., 
on Tuesday, May 17, 1927, beginning at 10.30 a. m., 
for the hearing of reports, transaction of business 
and election of officers. 

Ida Oliver Crocker, Secretary. 
* % 
GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Transfer granted Rev. Doris A. Swett to Massa- 
chusetts. 
Letter of dismissal with recommendation granted 
Rev. Vernon A. Blagbrough. 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
eM 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Orin Stone 
(renewal), Leonard Prater (renewal), Ethel Knapp 
(renewal), Henry Atwood, Lyman Achenbach, Edna 
P. Bruner, Homer McOmber, Phillips Thayer, Max 
Kapp. All new licenses are to students in Theo- 
logical School, and bear date April 7, 1927. 

Fellowship granted to Rev. Bruce W. Brother- 
ston, Canton. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ee 
FERRY BEACH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The 1927 edition of “The Ferry Beacher” is now 
in press and copies will be mailed soon to all visitors 
at Ferry Beach during the last two years. “The 
Ferry Beacher”’ contains all information concerning 
Ferry Beach and the Summer Institutes there. It 
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will be sent gratis to any one upon request to the 
Secretary, Rev. Elmer D. Coleord, 924 West State 
St., Trenton, N. J. 

Yee 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Boston and vicinity will be held on Fri- 
day, May 20, at 11 o’clock, in the Arlington church. 
Speaker, Mrs. Winifred King Rugg; topic, “New 
Fiction for Summer Reading.’’ 
All are cordially invited to be present. 
box lunch. Coffee will be served. 
Emma R. Clough, Secretary. 
+ Ve, 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 

License for one year granted Robert S. Steven 
and Conrad B. Rheiner. 

License of Howard D. Spoerl and of Donald G. 
Lothrop renewed for one year. 

Rev. W. Barton Watson reinstated and transferred 
to Maine. 

Rev. Doris A. Swett accepted by transfer from 
General Convention. 

Rey. Philip King granted license for one year as 
an ordained clergyman. 

Rev. J. A. F. Auer accepted into full fellowship. 


Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
me i 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The 102d annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Blanchester, Ohio, June 19 to 23, 1927, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come before the Convention. 
Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
*« * 
INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


John R. Hand dismissed from our fellowship. 
Wm. D. Harrington accepted by transfer from 
the Illinois Fellowship Committee. 
Walter McCord, Secretary. 
¥ 
SECRETARIAL POSITION WANTED 


A Universalist young woman with ten years’ 
secretarial experience as office executive will con- 
sider a secretarial or executive position. 

Address X M, Care Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Mary M. K. Lowe 

Mrs. Mary M. K. Lowe died on April 24, 1927, at 
Ogdensburg, New York, in her eighty-sixth year, as 
the result of an apoplectic shock. She was born 
Sept. 20, 1841, on the Chase farm in the town of 
Brownville, Jefferson County, New York. She 
married Leonard S. Lowe, who died some time ago. 
She is survived by one son, the Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., General Superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. 

Funeral services were held at 2 p. m. on Wednes- 
day, April 27, in the Dexter, New York, Universal- 
ist church, Rev. G. Delbert Walker, D. D., of Car- 
thage, New York, officiating. 


Bring a 


RUNNING WATER <cis 


Everything in your summer home that 
your city home gives you 
Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH IMPROVEMENTS 


You may be contemplating renovations 
of your Church this Summer— 


If so, we offer the experience of twenty- 
five years under the personal supervision 
of J. Murray Quinby, who on account 
of being the son of Rev. George W. 
Quinby, D.D., is especially interested to 
help churches in their problems of deco- 
ration in every possible way. 

A partial list of Churches decorated by Mr. Quinby 
follows: Arlington Street Unitarian and Park Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Universalist, Haverhill, Mass.; Con- 
gregational Pilgrim, Cambridge, Mass.; Universalist, 
Augusta, Maine; Congregational, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Unitarian, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

For information call on or address: 
J. MURRAY QUINBY 
462 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Tel. BACk Bay 2061—WELlesley 0372-W 


Free lecture on Psychology of Interior Decoration 
every Monday at 3 and 8 p. m. 


PIRANIAN 


‘BROS: 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A choice importation just received 
Rare and interesting pieces 
Do your rugs need cleaning and repairing ? 


We will give them 
Caretul and Expert Treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO: TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


_ The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Ten Weeks of Tithe Education 


Any church may now put on a Ten 
Weeks’ course of tithing education, right 
in the midst of its other activities, and at 
a ridiculously small cost. 

The Layman Company, which has dis- 
tributed many millions of pamphlets on 
the tithe, now announces an attractive new 
series, at so low a price that distribution to 
an entire church through ten weeks costs 
only two cents and a half per family. 

A complete set of samples and full par- 
ticulars will be sent for thirty cents. This 
includes two playlets, a Tithing Account 
Book, Winning Financial Freedom, and 
Adventures in Tithing. 

Please give your denomination, also 
mention the Christian Leader. 


THE LAYMAN COMPANY 
730 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of. instrtictors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The’ atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoédl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Tl. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined,: Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


A live-wire salesman rushed up to the 
home of a doctor in a small village about 
3 a.m. and asked him to come at once to a 
distant town. 

The doctor cranked his flivver, and 
they drove furiously to their destination. 

Upon their arrival the salesman asked: 
“How much is your fee, doctor?” 

“Three dollars,” said the physician, in 
surprise. 

‘Here you are,” said the salesman, hand- 
ing over the money; ‘the town garage 
keeper wanted $15 to drive me over when 
I missed my train.’”’— Keystone Motorist. 

* * 

The Egyptians developed writing in 
three stages, first they wrote symbols for 
the idea that they wanted to represent, 
for instance for a bee they made a picture 
of a bee; for a leaf a picture of a leaf. 
Then they combined both symbols and 
they expressed such an abstract thought as 
belief, a combination of “bee” and “‘leaf.” 
—Student’s examination paper for ma- 
triculation at an Eastern College. 

* * 

It would be easier to worry ourselves 
sick over the suggestion that the standard- 
izing influences of modern life are making 
us all alike if Oscar W. Underwood and 
Senator J. Thomas Heflin hadn’t both 
come from Alabama.—Detroit News. 

* * 

Grandchildren of the present generation, 
so the statistical sharks aver, will earn an 
average annual income of $11,000, if the 
present rate of increase continues. Lots 
of people are going to fear that they were 
born too soon.—Manchester Union. 

* * 

“T want a bottle of iodine.” 

“Sorry, but this is a drug store. Can’t I 
interest you in an alarm clock, some nice 
leather goods, a few radio parts, or a 
toasted cheese sandwich?”’—Penn. State 
Froth. 

* * 

Waiter: “How did you order your steak, 
Siti 

Impatient Diner: “Orally, I’m sorry to 
say. I see now that I should have ordered 
it by mail two weeks in advance.” —Ameri- 
can Boy Magazine. 

* * 

A motorist suggests that a list. of Safety- 
First hints for pedestrians should be dis- 
played on all cars. Placed under the 
chassis they could be read as the traffic 
passes over you.— Punch. 

* * 

Office Boy (to employer): “Well, you 
see, sir, my grandmother just swam a 
channel and I want the afternoon off so I 
can see her in the News Reel.”’— New York 
World. 

* * 
3 STATES HIT 
BY BLIZZARD 
ONE MISSING 
— New Orleans Item-Tribune. 
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Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with ite 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 
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